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Ci Our first ac- 

a, quaintance with 

A> Maull Brothers 

SZ A of St. Louis, Mo., 

2 takes us back nine years. 

During our association with this 

concern it has been a mutual pleasure 

to see its business rise from a modest beginning 

until now it is, we believe, the largest Package Business 
of its kind in the United States. 


We found here a case where concentration of adver- 
tising was more advisable than spreading out our clients’ 
appropriation thinly over an extensive field. Year after 
year Maull Brothers have not only been growing 
stronger in their home territory, but are 
gradually expanding their market by 
increasing their advertising expenditure. 


We feel sure that Maull Brothers will 
gladly testify to the fact that Ayer 
service and counsel have been im- 
portant factors in their business success. 





N. W. AYER & SON 
Philadelphia 
New York Boston 
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‘a new 


conception | 
of advertis- | Oem inners 


Ing agency | 25:2 SiSis 
work. Baie SSSSs 
BarrinétomHall | 
The Bakerized (Offee | 
A TRE 
New York, July 1, 1914. 
The Federal Advertising Agency, 
243-247 West 39th St., 
New York. 
Gentlemen: 
I have always considered our account quite dif- 
083 











ficult because we are pretty particular people, as you 
know. But your attention to our interests has been 
so careful and your service so smooth that I have 
gained a new conception of advertising agency 
work, 
Very truly yours, 
I, ~ 
Baker Imp’t'g Company 
by 
B/K T. K. Baker. 


‘*Put it up to men who know your market” 
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‘The Department Store Problem 
of Whom Can the Manufacturer Ask for Co-operation With the Best 
f Chance of Getting It? 


By Edward Mott Woolley 


HEN the hot weather came 

on last May a New York 

* man awoke to the need of some 

light-weight underwear. He went 

to a department store and in- 

‘quired for a nationally adver- 

tised brand. He had never worn 

these goods before, but the ad- 
vertising had got hold of him. 

Yes, the store had them. He 
gave his size, ordered two sets 
without bothering to examine 
them closely, and went back to his 
office. 

Next morning, when he 
dressed, he discovered that one 
‘of the garments had legs that 
came to his ankles; the legs of 
the other garment came barely 
to his knees. 

“Darn that store!” he said. 
“Why didn’t the clerk ask me 
what length I wanted in legs?” 

This sort of thing happens con- 
stantly in department stores, where 
branded goods are not, as a rule, 
handled with the same efficiency 
that is given them in smaller 
shops. The customer gets wrong 
sizes, wrong patterns and colors, 
styles that are unsuitable for the 
particular use desired, and “sec- 
onds” that are sold at a_ re- 
duced price but without any ref- 
erence to the inferiority of the 
goods. The result is that branded 
goods often get a black eye at the 
very place where they ought to 
receive an introduction to their 
biggest markets. 


A COMPLICATED ORGANIZATION 


This situation suggests the pres- 
ent article, which, however, is 
Not. primarily an article on selling, 
but on the organization of depart- 


ment stores. If manufacturers of ' 
branded goods realized more fully 
the complications and imperfec- 
tions of such great selling or- - 
ganizations, they might be able to 
devise better methods of co-oper- 
ation for the sale of nationally 
advertised goods, 

Incidentally, they might perhaps 
help department stores to im- 
prove the all-around efficiency of 
clerks. A manufacturer who can 
perform such a service for a store 
will surely put his own goods on 
a better foundation. 

Retail distribution is, in truth, 
an art that is still crude. To a 
lesser degree, the same thing ap- 
plies to wholesale distribution, In 
merchandising, volume has de- 
veloped faster than the real sci- 
ence of it.. Most department 
stores have evolved and charted 
an outward form of organization, 
but in almost every pyramid of 
such a chart you will find a lack 
of those refinements that mark 
the better class of manufacturing 
organizations of to-day. There 
are, of course, some exceptions. 

Running a department store is 
something like driving a forty- 
horse team. Many of the horses 
are apt to pull sidewise, or to 
plunge, back, or balk. Or, to 
change the metaphor, a depart- 
ment store resembles a great over- 
land train run in several sections. 
Some of the sections get behind 
and block the others. The presi- 
dent is the chief train dispatcher, 
while his immediate staff are the 
engineers of the locomotives that 
pull. the various, seetions... Each 
section is made up; of.a-long line 
of cars. 


Table of Contents on page 94 
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In some department stores, es- 
pecially in the smaller ones, the at- 
tempt is often made to run the 
whole train in one section. 
SOMETIMES THE STORE HAS ONLY 

ONE HEAD 

In one such store the proprie- 
tor had immediately under him 
the general manager, who pos- 
sessed nothing that could be ac- 
cused of being an organization. 
The general manager was mer- 
chandise man, superintendent, and 
almost everything else. All the 
detail was tied directly to him. 
He had a desk with forty-five pig- 
eon-holes, which he called his 
post-office. Among these aper- 
tures were distributed all docu- 
ments that pertained to the busi- 
ness. Once one of his clerks made 
written application for a raise .in 
wages. The letter was duly filed 
in the pigeon-hole labeled “Em- 
ployees,” where it remained un- 
noticed so many weeks that the 
clerk quit. Ultimately he became 


merchandise manager in a big, 
successful store, while the first 
store long since went the way of 


the unfit. 

It was the lack of organization 
that let the good clerk get away— 
and, naturally, allowed poor clerks 
to remain. 

In well-organized department 
stores the detail is classified and 
distributed. In one large Eastern 
store, where I spent several days 
studying the workings of the or- 
ganization, the general manager 
has under him five executives of 
co-ordinate authority. Each of 
them, too, is a vice-president and 
stockholder. Thus the big mer- 
chandising train is run in five sec- 
tions. 

The members of this managing 
board of five vice-presidents do 
not take orders from each other, 
nor do they take orders, in the 
ordinary sense, from the general 
manager. In matters requiring 
special authority they get their 
powers from an executive com- 
mittee. And this committee is 
made up of themselves. They 
meet at frequent intervals—every 
afternoon during busy periods— 
and take up such matters as are 
presented to them in typewritten 
memoranda. 


The general manager may or 
may not attend these meetings 
but the results of them are passed 
up to him. He has the veto 
power, but only two or three 
times in three years has he used it, 

THE PRESIDENT’S POWER 


The president, who really 
stands on the same plane as the 
general manager and the treas. 
urer—just one notch higher than 
the managing board of five— 
rarely interferes, but devotes him- 
self to great ‘creative policies, and 
to studying the complex subject 
of merchandising, a subject which 
few merchants have really gone 
into in a_ scientific way. But, 
naturally, his researches and orig- 
inal ideas have a strong influence 
on the daily operations of the 
store. In fact, he has evolved and 
put into words what. is probably 
the most minute and complete 
system of merchandising ever de- 
vised. In its larger aspects it is 
a sort of philosophy of retail dis- 
tribution. 

Consider, briefly, the duties of 
these five executives under the 
general manager. 

Take the store manager first. 
He pulls the first section of the 
train. The cars of his section, if 
strung along in a row, would be 
= in part something like 
this: 

Operation, Selling, Expense, 
Employees, Deliveries, Education, 
Protection. 

In other words, he has charge 
of the physical operation of the 
plant. Under him is the superin- 
tendent, the floor superintendent, 
and the clerks, messengers, wrap- 
pers, and so on. The delivery de- 
partment is under him, the mail- 
order department, the work of 
marking goods. He controls the 
building itself and the supplies. 
Furthermore, he plans the settings 
for all the special sales and vari- 
ous store events. He is a sort of 
stage manager—if, for sake of 
perspicuity, I may be permitted to 
mix my similes. 

It is, of course, vitally necessary 
that his section of the train get 
through first, on time. 

“If any one of my cars gets a 
hot box or a broken axle,” he 
says, “I must hold up the other 
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rf Multiply the latter half of that in- 


is dividual opinion by its guaranteed 
net circulation of 600,000 and you 
e can readily see where Everybody’s 
: strength as an advertising medium 
fe rests. 





: It is better balanced, more varied, 
more interesting and more “meaty”’ 
‘ today than ever. 


Its value to advertisers is in keep- 
ing with its value to readers. 
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sections that are plunging along 
behind me. Once my delivery de- 
partment went to the bad and 
slowed me down for a_ few 
months. Well, sir, the whole con- 
founded store was thrown out of 
schedule.” 


WHO THE MERCHANDISE MANAGER 
FOR WOMEN’S GOODS IS 


The second section of the de- 
partment store train is hauled by 
the merchandise manager for 
women’s goods. 

This executive, being relieved 
from all detail of plant operation 
—except the larger matters that 
come before him as a member of 
the executive committee—has free 
swing with the merchandise itself. 
While the store manager has su- 
pervision over the routine of sell- 
ing, the merchandise manager 
does the higher brain work of it. 

What sort of gowns are the 
women going to wear the coming 
season? Are capes going to be 
popular? What quantities of this, 
that, or the other line of goods 
must be planned for? How are 
the lines going to be divided and 
subdivided as to grades, prices, 
and so on? How are profitable 
goods going to be worked in with 
those not so profitable, yet neces- 
sary to handle?’ These are just 
a few of the multitudinous ques- 
tions the merchandise man must 
answer, almost always in advance. 

It is the merchandise manager, 
too, who puts on the pressure. A 
year ago this month the glove de- 
partment, say, sold goods to the 
extent of $12,000. This year he 
says: 

“We must sell $15,000.” 

He does some calculating and 
finds that his average daily sales 
of gloves, counting out Sundays 
and holidays, must be $525. First 
he tells the store manager, and 
this executive prepares to stiffen 
up his speed a little. The effi- 
ciency of clerks must be kept from 
falling off. Perhaps it is a season 
when colds are epidemic, so he 
watches health conditions first of 
all. If his best glove clerks 
should be ill for a week or two, 
it would be hard to put the thing 
over. The store nurse watches 
them and the store’s special treat- 


INK 


ment for colds is kept going pretty 
lively. It has what is called 
if I remember right, a formalde. 
hyde room. But this merely illus- 
trates how. one line of activity, in 
a well-organized store, has a di- 
rect influence on some other line, 


RECORDS OF SALES 


As the month progresses, the 
clerical force keeps a daily record 
of glove sales. Not only that, but 
the merchandise manager has be- 
fore him a daily sheet, of im- 
mense proportions, showing the 
fluctuations of all conditions bear- 
ing on the glove department—and 
on all other departments, too, each 
by itself. 

The glove records show, for in- 
stance, the actual daily average of 
gloves sold to date; the daily 
average to the corresponding: date 
of the preceding year; the actual 
sales in the aggregate, during the 
month, to date, and the same for 
the preceding year; the mark- 
downs for the month; the goods 
delivered into stock, the planned 
per cent of markup; the per cent 
of markup on goods delivered 
into stock to date; stock on hand 
each day; planned stock to be on 
hand at end of the month; quan- 
tity of goods “open to buy” each 
day, and so on. 

There are several hundred de- 
partments that are so itemized 
daily. The merchandise manager 
sits with his hand on the throttle 
and his eye on all these gauges 
that show how the mechanism of 
his locomotive is working: Tf 
some of the departments lag in 
the work he has planned for them 
to do in any given month or sea- 
son, he speeds up the cog that is 
running slow. To do this, he 
probably consults the executive 
committee and gets the help of the 
other members of the board of 
five. Perhaps he enlists the 
operation of larger advertising, or 
window displays, or better store 
exhibits, or greater efficiency m 
salesmanship. > 


EACH BUYER HAS OWN DEPARTMENT 


Now, if you were to string out 
in a line all the figurative cats 
pulled by a merchandise manager 
in his section of the department 
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store train, you would have a 
showing more or less like this— 
although there is a great varia- 
tion in the detail of organization 
among different department 
stores: 

Buyers or Department Mana- 
gers, Assistant Buyers, Heads of 
Stock, Goods, Resources, Profits, 
Shopping, Bargain Basement. 

The buyers are really merchan- 
dise managers in a lesser degree. 
Each buyer has his own depart- 
ment to pull. He is a sort of 
Pullman conductor of one car. 
But he doesn’t have the loafing 
job that the real Pullman con- 
ductor has. 

When he starts in, the merchan- 
dise manager—who has previously 
worked out the detailed scheme 
for ali the departments—allots him 
a certain area of floor space. On 
this he is charged rent, light, heat 
and a pro rata of general expense 
all through. Then he gets a cer- 
tain sum as capital. 

“Go ahead,” says the merchan- 
dise manager, “and make some 
money for the store and for your- 
self. You are really in business 
for yourself—only in some ways 
you are tied up to me and mustn't 
try to break loose. I’m the man 
who ties all the departments to- 
gether.” 

Thus all the buyers make up a 
big group of merchants, each run- 
ning his own store, so to speak. 
It would be pretty nearly the same 
thing if, instead of having all the 
departments under one roof, each 
was a separate store by itself, 
under a central management— 
only in such case the expenses 
would be very much heavier. 


WHAT BUYERS EARN 


Buyers usually get salaries and 


commission. Salaries run from 
$2,500 or less up to $35,000 or 
more. Perhaps they average be- 
tween ‘$5,000 and $10,000. Buyers 
are expected each year to show a 
gain in sales over those of the 
year preceding. A buyer who 
stands still isn’t a good buyer. If 
he gains $200,000, as the buyer in 
a furniture department did last 
year, he may get, as this buyer 
did, a commission of three per 
cent, or $6,000. With his salary, 


INK 


he earns $15,000 or more. In ad- 
dition, he gets a commission on 
the total annual gain for the 
whole store. This is a broad in- 
centive to help along all depart- 
ments. 

But if he goes backward $100,- 
000, as the buyer in a hardware 
department did for two or three 
years running, he gets, as the 
merchandise manager remarked: 

“A tin can tied securely to his 
coattail, with the string long 
enough so that the reverberations 
of the can hitting the ground can 
be heard.” 

In other words, it is hard for 
him to get a job again. 

Nevertheless, some buyers who 
have failed in one store make 
good in a curious way in some 
other store. A crockery buyer 
in Chicago, enjoying an income 
of $7,000 a year, was tempted by 
another store in the same city to 
come over. 

“We want you to build up our 
crockery department,” he was 
told. 

He fizzled on the job and was 
fired at the end of the second 
year. Thereupon he went to New 
York, started all over again, and 
is a buyer to-day, earning more 
than he ever did. 

Now here is where you see that 
subtle relation between depart- 
ments, such as I mentioned when 
I spoke of the way the store 
superintendent helped the mer- 
chandise manager sell the planned 
quota of gloves in a month— 
$15,000. 

“The reason I fell down so 
badly in my second job,” says the 
crockery buyer in question, “was 
because the store organization 
lacked almost altogether that 
system of.interlocking help. The 
store manager didn’t really give 
a continental how much crockery 
I sold. The efficiency of the sales 
force didn’t worry him greatly, 
and if half the good clerks in the 
store had colds it wasn’t his fu- 
neral.” 

The heads of stock are, in some 
degree, buyers in theory if not in 
fact. Their detailed knowledge of 
markets and goods enables the 
buyers to measure the demands 
and shape their policies. 
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Jump along now to the third 
section of our hypothetical mer- 
chandise train. <n this particu- 
lar instance it is hauled by the 
merchandise manager for men’s 
goods. His duties are identical 
with those of the merchandise 
manager just discussed, so we can 
skip him. 


ADVERTISING MAN’S RELATION TO 
OTHERS. 


The fourth section; however, 
comprises quite another field of 
activity. This section is headed 
by the publicity man. 

In most department stores this 
executive is under the control of 
the merchandise manager—and 
ordinarily there is only one mer- 
chandise manager. But in the 
store in question the publicity 
man is just as independent as 
any other member of the board of 
managers. He conducts the ad- 


vertising department without be- 
ing dominated by the over-enthu- 
siasm, perhaps, of his associates, 
the merchandising . men. 

One day, for instance, some ad- 


vertising copy came to him, the 
substance of which had been fur- 
nished by the buyer in charge of 
leather novelties and passed by 
the merchandise manager. The 
publicity man scanned it and sent 
it back to the place where it came 
from. 

“You are too extravagant in 
your claims for these handbags,” 
he said. “Tone down the copy in 
such-and-such respects.” 

Again, some mneckwear copy 
came up, wreathed in a halo of 
admiration for the neckwear. 

“It’s all right to admire your 
own stuff,” said the publicity man, 
after he had sent a couple of ex- 
perts to report on the goods, “but 
please be sure you are telling the 
literal truth. This store, you 
know, stands by the ‘money back’ 
principle to the limit, and we don’t 
want to make rash statements that 
we'll have to eat later on.” 

The publicity man also has 
charge of window displays. He 
has a wide vision in this and in 
all forms of publicity, and he 
stands ready to give such special 
help to any department as the 
good of the whole store demands, 


INK 


The fifth and last section js 
made up of the comptroller’s de. 
partment. Here are the cars as 
they stand lined up ready for their 
daily run: 

Accountant, auditor, credit 
manager, cashier, correspondent, 
librarian. 


WHAT MAKES THE WHEELS GO 
ROUND 


Thus we have our department 
store pretty well classified into 
its components. But we have 
seen, too, that mere classification 
doesn’t constitute true organiza- 
tion. You can separate men into 
groups and put each group into 
its groove, and still the store 
won't grow very fast. The thing 
that brings rapid growth is usu- 
ally that inner organization that 
stimulates all the groups with a 
common incentive. 

Perhaps I can make this still 
clearer with another example. A 
large annual sale was_ being 
planned, and, according to rule, 
the store manager made his plans 
for it and put them into type- 
writing and charts. These he 
submitted to the executive com- 
mittee, of which he was one. The 
two merchandise managers, the 
publicity man, and the comn- 
troller also submitted their plans 
in typewritten form. Thus all 
phases of the sale, and the store 
activities connected with it, were 
harmonized and put into one plan. 
Instead of hiring 1,200 extra em- 
ployees, as the store manager had 
planned, 1,000 were able to do the 
work. This was merely one re- 
sult. : 

No executive or employee is 
permitted to move in his or her 
orbit alone. In carrying this prin- 
ciple down to the sales force, the 
store conducts an elaborate sys- 
tem of instruction, which, while 
theoretically under the direction 
of the store manager, is really 
conducted by all the higher execu- 
tives and buyers. There is a 
school that teaches store sales- 
manship, along with - its allied 
branch—a knowledge of the goods 
the store sells. All clerks work 
on a salary and commission. | 

Now what bearing has all this 
on the manufacturer? What can 
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he gain by a knowledge of de- 
partment store organization—or 
lack of it, as is often the case? 


HOW ABOUT BRANDED GOODS? 


Well, one very important thing 
he can learn is that goods, as a 
rule, don’t sell themselves. He 
can learn that co-operation in a 
department store is the thing that 
gives sales the greatest impulse. 
It follows, then, that any co-op- 
eration he himself can give a store 
will help his own sales. 

Many department stores, as 
manufacturers well know, dislike 
to handle branded goods because 
the visible profit is less. It is not 
easy, therefore, to torce co-opera- 
tion. Probably this is the reason 
why, in many cases, no attempt 
has been made to do it. 

The manufacturer of a certain 
branded article had long paid 
little attention to department 
stores, They handled his goods 
in a perfunctory way, but buyers 
sidetracked his article whenever 
possible and clerks were instructed 
to substitute unbranded goods 
when it could be done readily. 
All the manufacturer’s arguments 
to the department store buyers 
seemed useless. 

Finally an advertising agent 
said to this manufacturer: 

“You have been working on the 
principle that the buyer is the 
whole thing. Change your tac- 
tics and get after the merchandise 
manager. Ask him to Jet you put 
on a little series of motion pic- 
ture lectures to clerks, descriptive 
of your goods, the way they are 
made, their points of excellence, 
and so on. Don’t knock anybody, 
but do some real, constructive, 
educational work on the clerks.” 

To the manufacturer’s surprise, 
the merchandise managers proved 
far more receptive than the buy- 
ers had been. Sales through de- 
partment stores increased quite 
notably, and gave evidence of 
large possible growth in the fu- 
ture. 

’ This suggests, perhaps, the pos- 
sibility ‘sf co-operation, among 
manufaciturers of different lines 
of brandied articles, for the exhi- 
bition of: series of motion pictures 
to depa g¢ment store clerks. And, 


carrying the thing out logical 

why not motion pictures for the 
buyers? At least these executives 
might have special invitations, 

_ “I should not have any objec- 
tion to various series of motion 
pictures presented by half a dozen 
or more manufacturers, in a com- 
bination for that purpose,” says 
one merchandise manager. “Byt 
of course I should not want a lot 
of scattering motion picture 
shows, taking up a great deal of 
time. Incidentally, there is oppor- 
tunity for manufacturers, in giy- 
ing such exhibits, to work in a 
little general salesmanship stuff, 
In fact, I have been thinking my- 
self of giving our clerks some pic- 
tures of that sort.” 

Perhaps there is something of a 
field here for a man of creative 
tendencies to do some good work 
posing salesmanship pictures, 


THE PROFIT ON TRADE-MARKED GOODS 


In other ways, too, a knowledge 
of department store orgahization 
suggests lines of attack. Take, 
for instance, the department of 
profits, which usually comes under 
the direction of the merchandise 
manager. 

In one great department store 
that I know about, profits are 
analyzed down to the last refine- 
ment. Practically every counter 
tells its own story. Merchandise 
is departmentized in two or three 
times the detail that it is in most 
stores. 

In the average department store, 
however, it is customary to lump 
several lines of goods, often many 
of them, and reckon profits on the 
whole lot. Such stores can tell 
the gross profit on any line of 
branded goods, but not the actual 
net profit. 

Often in the handling of non- 
descript goods there is a_ heavy 
cost of refilling unsatisfactory. 
orders, patching up complaints, 
and things of that sort. I know 
of stores where the cost of the 
adjustment department is charged 
to general expense. How much 
of it ought really to belong to 
unreliable goods which, ostensi- 
bly, show a better profit than some 
branded goods do? 

(Continued on page 76) 
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No Premiums 


Wherever the Public Ledger 
goes into.a home, it goes in on 
its own credentials and at double 
the price of any other Philadel- 
phia newspaper— without the 
aid of premiums or coupon 
schemes of any kind. 


PUBLIC & LEDGER 


Independence Square, Philadelphia 


The only two 
cenl newspaper 


in Philadelphia 
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And ALL From CHICAGO!” Di 


Says a te 
Big National Advertiser}. 





DAILY 223,814 


These Circulation Figures Swom 
to Before the U. S. Governmen#? 


M. D. Hunton, 220 Fifth Ave. New York 
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CHICAGO EXAMINER 


Here is more concrete evidence of the pulling 


power of the BIG SUNDAY EXAMINER 


Telephones: 198-199 Murray Fill ; Frank G. Burke 
MANHATTAN SOAP COMPANY 
422, 424, 426, 428 & 430 West 38th Street 


New York, June 26, 1914. 
Publisher, Chicago Examiner, Chicago. 

Dear Sir: The Sunday Examiner redemption of coupons for Sweet- 
heart Day, May 10, 1914, is over 25,000. We deem this remarkable 
because every coupon came from Chicago. As you know, we did not 
run the coupon in your big-country editions. 

We deem this redemption especially remarkable because last year, 
using two other Chicago Sunday papers for their entire circulations, 
we redeemed 20,000 coupons, including both their city and country 
circulations, 

We are sending this letter to you in view of the fact that one of the 
other newspapers is spreading false and misleading statements regard- 
ing the results of our recent coupon distribution. 

We have used the Examiner consistently for our campaigns in the 
past 10 years or more, and as a result, Sweetheart Soap is the best 
seller of 5-cent toilet soaps, not only in Chicago, but throughout the 
great Central West where your big Sunday paper circulates. 

Yours very truly, 
MANHATTAN SOAP CO., 
SD :2 Per S. B. DARMSTADER. 





SUNDAY 524,992 





The Examiner Is a Member of the 


udit Bureau of Circulations 
E. C. Bong, Hearst Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Packard’s June Increase 


"THE good showing for June in 
the Packard Motor Car Com- 
pany’s truck business—$825,934, 
or $256,994 ahead of last year— 
is attributed by President Henry 
B. Joy in large part to his much 
discussed policy of advertising in 
“constructive mediums.” Mr. 
Joy writes to Printers’ INK as 
follows: 

“A very great factor, I believe, 
is that we believe in calling a 
spade a spade. I believe that our 
advocacy of the doctrine of ‘Ad- 
vertise in Constructive Mediums’ 


has given us the good will of* 


more business men in the United 
States than we have ever had be- 
fore in the history of our exist- 
ence. In spite of all the misrep- 
resentation of our attitude in this 
matter, we have succeeded in plac- 
ing our position right before a 
hundred thousand business men of 
the United States, and the deluge 
of letters upon my desk in sup- 
port of our, as I believe, very in- 
telligent attitude, proves con- 
clusively to me that it is sound 
sense to openly fight for con- 
structive business doctrines.” 


Foster Joins Singleton Agency 


Frank P. Foster, Jr., formerly ad- 
vertising manager of the Glidden Var- 
nish Company, Cleveland, and previous 
to that for several years connected with 
the advertising and selling departments 
of the Mellin’s Food Company, Boston, 
is now associated with the J. F. Single- 
ton Company, Cleveland. 

It is announced that the J. F. Single- 
ton Company will hereafter place the 
advertising of the American Ball Bear- 
ing Company and the Mac Adams Com- 
pany, of Cleveland, and also that of the 

auch Mfg. Company, Sandusky, O. 


Baker Joins Chappelow Agency ~ 


G. A. Baker, of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
who has been Western representative 
of the Thomas Advertising Service, 
Jacksonville, Fla., has taken charge of 
the service department of the ‘Chappe- 
low Advertising Company, St. Louis. 


Head of Norris-Patterson, Ltd., 
Dies 


Charles C. Norris, president of the 
Norris-Patterson, Ltd., advertising 
agency, Toronto, died on July 22. 


“The Real Power in the Adver- 
tising World” 
Netson CuesMan & Co, 
St. Louis, July 28, 1914, 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


From a careful reading of the sym- 
posium on_ solicitation by advertising 
agents im Printers’ Ink, one gathers 
the impression that agents should leave 
the approach to the advertiser, “To 
call on prospective clients only by in- 
vitation,” as one writer puts it; Or, as 
another writes: “Secure the business 
on reputation for past performance,” 

If the ethical standards in process 
of evolution in the agency world do 
prescribe solicitation; if the new prac 
tice resolves into ‘watchful: waiting,” 
what will be the general result on ad: 
vertising and business? 

It is only the agent who creates that 
can be justified on an economic basis, 
The man who creates, who converts the 
non-advertiser to advertising, who 
makes him see advertising as a part of 
economical production, is, and always 
will be, the power in the advertising 
world, because he it is that serves ad- 
vertising and business best. 

Now, will this man stand hitched; 
can he afford to look for new business 
of four figures size when many very 
poorly handled appropriations of six 
figures are so frequent? Should he 
await an invitation? Would advertising 
be properly served if he did await an 


invitation? 
C. L. Grice. 


Carmichael & Co. Sell Interest 
to Stuart 


J. A. Stuart, for the past nine years 
manager of the Morse Advertising 
Agency, Detroit, has acauired an in- 
terest in M Carmichael & Co, 
(toilet goods and family remedies), 
Detroit. 

Mr. Stuart has been made secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Carmichael 
company and will serve as assistant 
to Mr. Carmichael as well as adver- 
tising manager. He was at one time 
advertising manager of the J. L. Hud- 
son Company. \ 


Powers Resigns From Colum- 
bus Company 


Edward E. Powers, one of the or- 
ganizers of the Parsons-Powers Adver- 
tising Service Company, Columbus, 
O., has resigned his connection with 
that concern. Q 

Mr. Powers expects to organize an- 
other advertising service company in 
that city. 


Lesan Has Sozodont Account 


The advertising of Hall & Ruckel 
(Sozodont), New York, is now han- 
dled by the H. E. Lesan Advertising 
Agency, Inc. 

The Lesan company_has also added 
the Peerless Check Protecting Com. 
pany, Rochester, .N. Y., to its list of 
clients. 











Teaching Salesmen How 
to Sell. Advertising 


A Plan Which Gave Selling Force 
a Digest of the House’s Advertis- 
ing Activities—How One Adver- 
tising Manager Works into Sales 
Conferences—Talk Which Offsets 


“Inquiry” Argument 


By W. W. Garrison 
Of the Nichols-Finn Advertising Com- 
pany 
Y. OU have seen our goods ad- 
vertised in the trade-pa- 
pers?” a salesman questioned a 
Western dealer the other day. The 
dealer nodded and assumed a 
bored expression. It was “old 
stuff.” Business courtesy had 
compelled him to listen to the 





. game recital a dozen times a week. 


“All right. Now the house looks 
upon you as the logical choice for 
its distributing representative for 
this territory. We want you to 
handle the line. So here is what 
we will offer you. 

“We will contract to present the 
story of our product—to advertise 
it—to every home in your terri- 


-tory that can afford it. We will 


not do this this month, or next, 
but every single week. There are 
in the territory we offer you 
260,000 people. In this city alone 
there are approximately 125,000 
people. We will do it this way: 
One medium goes into 10,000 of 
those homes; that is, it reaches 
50,000 of those families; a sec- 
ond goes into 2,000 of those 
homes, and a third covers:another 
1,000. And there are other me- 
diums reaching the highest, type 
of buyer, the people who have 
money to purchase the product we 
sell, which total up 100,000 peo- 
ple in this city alone. Every week 
we are going to send the adver- 
tisements of the goods we offer 
to those homes within your sell- 
ing terrifory. And not less often 
than once every two weeks we 
will insert in your leading daily 
newspaper a good-sized advertise- 
ment directing the buying interest 
from these weekly publications in- 


‘to your store, for the newspaper 


advertisement carries your name 
and address. 
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“To further insure that all of 
those families to which we will 
sell the goods, through this ad- 
vertising right here in this town, 
know where to see them and buy 
them, ‘we will furnish you with 
a window display to attract peo- 
ple in from the street, to reopen 
the subject that they read about 
in our advertisement. That will 
give you a chance to close them, 
and you'll do it, because they’ll 
come in here 75 per cent sold.” 

The dealer by this time was lis- 
tening with both ears. This was 
the first time anybody had struck 
bedrock in telling how he would 
hel® the dealer sell after signing 


up. 

The salesman of the house had 
called upon him repeatedly. He 
was known in the trade as the 
“best bet” for this territory. He 
had money, a fine organization, an 
excellent location and he was a 
first-class. merchant. 

“Now, further than that,” the 
salesman continued, “there are 
over 23,000 farms in this terri- 
tory. From the circulation state- 
ments which I have here you can 
see that in these counties we are 
sending full-page advertisements 
into every one of. 15,500 of those 
homes, telling them the merits of 
the goods as they apply to farm 
use and selling to those 15,500 
farm homes twice a month with 
as much energy and vigor as if 
your own retail salesmen were 
calling upon each one of them 
twice a month, 

“Now, my dear sir, we agree 
to send retail salesmen to every 
prospect for these goods—35,500 
families, or 177,500 persons—not 
less often than twice a month. 
These will be ten to fifteen-minute 
calls and will be additionally 
strengthened by the personality of 
the great publication in which 
these retail salesmen in print ap- 
pear.” 

AN “EYE-OPENER” FOR THE DEALER 


The dealer was startled. He 
had never heard it told that way 
before. He knew the house’s 
goods well. He was so much in- 
terested that he got his three 
stockholders on the telephone and 
they agreed on a noon meeting 
with the salesman, 
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To make a long story short, the 
dealer signed for the line at 4 
o'clock that afternoon, after a lit- 
tle quibbling about territory. And 
he was intensely enthusiastic about 
what the factory was going to do 
for him. 

As a matter of fact, that fac- 
tory was doing that very thing 
in that territory while the sales- 
man was describing the firm’s ad- 
vertising. 

But, of course, the national ad- 
vertising had not been connected 
up with this particular dealer’s 
store. Because the dealer had not 
been more than passively inter- 
ested, it had not impressed itself 
on his mind. 

That contract was closed as a 
result of putting the factory ad- 
vertising manager in charge of a 
sales-meeting at the factory not 
two weeks previous. The adver- 
tising manager had taught the 
salesmen to sell the advertising 
first, the goods second. He had 
taught the men how to find out 
from the dealers if they knew 
about the goods. That accounted 


for the salesman’s question to the 
dealer as to whether he had seen 
the firm’s advertising in the trade- 


papers. So the ‘salesman’s sole 
task was to sell the dealer the 
factory’s retail selling helps. 


ADVERTISING MAN 
ANALYSIS 


GIVES AN 


“T have here,” said the adver- 
tising manager at the meeting, “a 
complete territorial analysis by 
city and county of every publica- 
tion we utilize, in table form, so 
that supposing you are talking to 
the distributor in the Cleveland 
territory, by running down to the 
city of Cleveland in this table you 
find that we buy so much circula- 
tion there. That means that we 
are delivering retail selling talks 
to that number of homes. In 
Cuyahoga County we are reaching 
so many residents, rural and farm. 
Consequently, it is an easy thing 
to establish specifically in the 
dealer’s mind the amount of sell- 
ing influence that we will bring 
to bear upon practically every 
prospect for goods like ours in 
his territory. And providing you 
put the proper personality in back 
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of what you tell him, you ought 
to close almost any contract where 
the dealer knows us as a reliable 
house at almost a s.ngle sitting” 

The result was that this house 
began to get the fullest possible 
efficiency out of the advertising, 
not only in its relation to stimulat- 
ing retail business in territories 
in which the factory had dealers, 
but a$ a tremendous power in get- 
ting dealers. 


STENOGRAPHIC REPORTS GIVEN TO 
SALESMEN 


This plan of operation, it is 
authoritatively said, allowed the 
house to open up every worth- 
while distributing territory for its 
goods in parts of the United 
States where it had not had rep- 
resentation before. Each sales- 
man carried with him after he 
left the meeting a stenographic 
recital or skeleton of solicitation 
to be utilized on prospective deal- 
ers. 

Every salesman was then talk- 
ing the same thing and was using 
tO great advantage tables of fig- 
ures on distribution of circulation. 

Yet there are dozens of fac- 
tories to-day that have not gone 
sufficiently into distribution of 
circulation to allow the sales de- 
partment to have concrete, specific 
facts on exactly what the manu- 
facturer is doing in a retail selling 
way for the dealer. 

Copy, naturally, is a huge factor 
in endeavoring to sell the dealer, 
but inasmuch as it takes actual in- 
sertion of copy in publications to 
prove whether it will sell goods 
or not, what chance has the dealer 
to determine, from copy’s appear- 
ance; what selling power it has? 

Of course, the salesman can 
prove the copy point by illustrat- 
ing the ability of the advertising 
manager in charge of it, telling 
the successes: this advertising 
manager has made and of the re- 
sults which the house secured in 
nearby territory from this same 
type of advertising. 

But, as a matter of fact, the 
burden of proof, from the deal- 
er’s view-point, lies in the number 
of families the salesmen-in-print, 
will call upon each. week in his 
neighborhood. 
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It is rarely to-day that distribu- 
tion of circulation statements can- 
not be secured from publishers. 
And when they are not procurable 
there is usually some good reason, 
like the publisher’s refusal to open 
his inner circulation secrets to 
competitors, On the other hand, 
those circulation secrets are not 
very hard to procure, if the com- 
peting publisher actually wants to 
get them. 

TRAVELING MEN TO SELL HOUSE'S 
ADVERTISING 


Some of the more progressive 
selling organizations in this coun- 
try are teaching their salesmen 
the selling of their advertising to 
dealers in a scientific way. | 
number of great institutions which 
have the distribution to make the 
plan practicable have traveling 
advertising men whose sole func- 
tion is to sell the factory’s na- 
tional and local advertising to the 
dealers. : 

One plan with a big house is 
to have the traveling advertising 
man report to the factory what 
the dealer needs in an advertising 
way to link up tightly his store 
with the national ads. Then the 
salesman who closed the dealer 
writes him diplomatically what is 
needed. He puts up the plan as 
an idea of his own of which he 
happened to think. 

A concern the product of which 
runs over four figures in cost has 
an advertising manager travel 
with the sales manager in closing 
the big territorial contracts. The 
advertising man’s function, when 
that point in the conference is 
reached, is to detail every adver- 
tising move the house is making 
and contemplates making. He 
specifically points out what is pos- 
sible in the particular territory be- 
ing discussed. He tells the amount 
of circulation the house is buying 
in that part.cular territory. 

The writer the other day saw 
one distributor in a large South- 
western city closed in a peculiar 
way. The distributor was not 
keen to close for the agency. 
There is not one of these ma- 
chines in town,” he said. “They're 
unknown there. And missionary 
work is expensive.” 
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The product had never before 
been advertised nationally, but the 
sales manager had just ordered a 
page in a certain national publi- 
cation. The writer, being intro- 
duced to the dealer, was asked to 
tell the prospective distributor 
something about the campaign 
which hinged on that page. The 
mere mention of the fact that 
25,000 copies of the publication 
which would carry the manufac- 
turer’s full-page advertisement 
went into this distributor's home 
city, to actual prospects, excited 
his cupidity to the extent that he 
signed a contract within fifteen 
minutes. 

He saw ahead the volume of 
business that letting these pros- 
pects know about the goods would 
bring him. 

Actual tests have been made of 
the efficiency of the old-line sales- 
man who talks generalities about 
goods, buys the prospect a dinner 
and a drink, and sells his person- 
ality with the modern type of 
salesman who sells advertising, 
circulation, his advertising depart- 
ment’s ability and, lastly, the 
goods. 


RIGHT SELLING WINS 


Almost any old-line salesman, 
with a fat selling record, will be 
beaten by an inexperienced man 
who sells the advertising right. 

It is not a wise thing for the 
salesman to talk about turning 
over to the dealer “the replies we 
get from our advertising,” be- 
cause if the dealer has ever be- 
fore received advertising inquiries 
from a factory, perhaps one in a 
hundred will be a “curiosity” or a 
“kid” inquiry, and that one-in-a- 
hundred remains in the dealer’s 
mind until death. 

But the factory that teaches its 
salesmen to talk scientifically and 
specifically of the advertising ef- 
fort which is being expended in 
any particular territory is not only 
getting retail power out of its in- 
vestment, but it is getting a 
wholesale selling effort that , is 
equally valuable in territories 
where representation is desirable. 
Many factories to-day are perfect- 
ing this phase of selling with good 
results. 
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‘* Unlike any other paper”? 


The three richest agricultural 
counties in the United States 
are: 
Lancaster, Pa., - - - first 
Los Angeles, Cal., - second 
McLean, Ill., - - - third 


Lancaster shows a return on its’ 
invested valuation of 25h—a s1ze- 
able profit in any business! 


In Lancaster there are just over 
ten thousand farms and The 
Farm Journal has well over eight 
thousand paid-in-advance sub- 
scribers; in Los Angeles over 
three thousand.* 


No wonder The Farm Journal 
is known as ‘‘the surest of the 
sure ones’ when advertisers 
speak of result-giving mediums. 


The Farm Journal 


Wilmer Atkinson Co. 
Washington Square 
Philadelphia 


* Detailed facts for any county furnished on request. We particu- 
larly invite comparisons. 








A.B. C. Quarterly Audit 
Forms Going Out 





Publishers’ First Statements Will 
Cover First Two Quarters of 
1914—After That Reports Will 
Be Extended Until They Cover 
Year—Accepted by A. N. A. M. 
with Changes 





HE forms for publishers’ 

quarterly statements are being 
sent out by the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations to publisher-members 
to fill in for the first two quarters 
of 1914 so that the calendar year 
may be covered. As soon as the 
reports are received back from the 
publishers they will be duplicated 
to advertisers and agents. 

These first audits are, as stated, 
for six months. After that the 
time will be increased until they 
ate fora year. They are the first 
statements put out by the audit 
bureau and represent the latest 
and probably most effective co- 
operative effort to secure uniform- 
ity and standardization of circu- 
lation reports. It is expected they 
will be constantly improved, 

These quarterly statements were 
drafted by the form and audit 
committee of the bureau, ap- 
proved by the executive commit- 
tee and finally adopted by the 
board of control at its monthly 
meeting in Chicago recently. Ap- 
proval was unanimous from all 
classes of membership. 

The quarterly statements were 
also approved by the circulation 
committee of the Association of 
National Advertising Managers at 
a conference at the Hardware 
Club, New York City. The bureau 
was represented by Russell Whit- 
man, managing director; F. C. 
Hoyt, of the Outlook, and M. C. 
Robbins, of The Iron Age. The 
A. N. A. M. committee included 
J. B. Comstock, American Hard- 
ware Corporation, chairman; L. B. 
Jones, Eastman Kodak Company; 
. C. Harn, National Lead Com- 
pany; R. A. Holmes, Crofut & 
Knapp Company; Edward Hun- 
gerford, Wells, Fargo & Co.; 
A. C. Reiley, Remington Type- 
writer Company, and Secretary 
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Patman, TheA. N. A. M. commit- 
tee recommended some changes. 

The statements are five in num- 
ber, one each for magazines, news- 
papers, farm papers, trade, tech- 
nical and class journals, and 
weekly, semi-weekly and _ tri- 
weekly newspapers. 

The form for newspapers, after 
asking for a detailed account of 
the distribution, goes on to ask 
for the variations for the week, 
by editions and times of issue; the 
circulation as given in the last 
Government report; subscription 
prices for different periods and 
different combinations and all spe- 
cial and trial rates, 

Then follows a request for in- 
formation as to returnable copies; 
as to how circulation is gained, 
whether by premiums, canvassers, 
club raisers or clubbing with other 
publications. And if the pub- 
lisher runs circulation, label, trade- 
mark, coupon or voting contests ; 
and, if so, with prizes of what 
value. Analysis of deliveries and 
subscription collections is also de- 
sired. Information is asked as to 
what kinds of advertising are ex- 
cluded, to what publishers’ organi- 
zation the member belongs and 
what news service he uses. 

The magazine form differs 
slightly from the newspaper form 
in asking for net paid circulation 
by States and in cities of various 
sizes; subscription prices for vari- 
ous terms, special rates, clubbing 
rates, etc.; information as to what 
percentage of subscriptions are in 
arrears, whether for three months, 
six months or a year, etc. 

The forms for the trade, techni- 
cal and class journals, for the 
farm papers, and weekly, semi- 
weekly and tri-weekly newspapers 
are not radically different from 
the magazine form. 





Ralsten with N. W. Ayer & 
Son 


F. H. Ralsten has resigned as general 
sales manager of the Butterick Publish- 
ing Company to join N. W. Ayer 


on, 
Mr. Ralsten was Western advertising 
manager of the Butterick Company for 
eight years and has been general sales 
manager for two years, with headquar- 
ters in New York. 
The change is effective September 1. 
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Improving the “Style 
Book” Catalogue 


The Difficulty in Making it Repre- 
sent the Entire Line—Piymouth 
_Fur Company’s Successful Sub- 
stitute for the Style Book— 


Rough Sketches Are Sometimes 
Better than Photographs 


By Roy W. Johnson 

HE manufacturer of goods 

which are subject to changes 
of fashion, such as men’s and 
women’s clothing, hats, shoes, and 
to a lesser degree jewelry and 
toilet articles, has a peculiar cata- 
logue problem of his own. It is 
comparatively easy for the manu- 
facturer of goods which remain 
the same from year to year to 
pick out certain representative 
items for illustration, or even to 
illustrate the whole line. His 
catalogue will usually serve as 
well a year hence as it does to- 
day, and if it does not prove as 
efficient as was expected, no great 
harm is done, for the goods will 
“keep.” 

Not so with the manufacturer 
of fashionable goods, however. 
The goods must be sold while they 
are in style, and the catalogue 
must do its work this season, for 
next year it is likely to be hope- 
lessly out of date. Furthermore, 
the problem of what to illustrate 
is troublesome. He may make 
forty styles of garments, let us 
say. Well and good; he can illus- 
trate forty. But each garment is 
made up in different materials, ap- 
pealing to the tastes of different 
customers. Which shall he choose 
for representation in his cata- 
logue? 

The problem can best be illus- 
trated, perhaps, from the experi- 
ence of the Plymouth Fur Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, a concern with 
a local retail store and also a na- 
tional mail-order business. Part 
of the story was told by C. M. 
Bard at the Toronto convention 
(his speech was published in 
Printers’ INK for June 25), but 
the most interesting angle of it 
he did not bring out, Mr. Bard 
has furnished the writer of these 
articles with an elaboration of his 
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speech, which’ throws more ]j 
upon the methods he uses oie 
cover the state of mind of the pos- 
sible buyer of furs, and to fit his 
catalogue to it. 

A catalogue of fur garments— 
and the same is true of any cata- 
logue featuring fashionable goods 
—must do two things: first, it 
must adequately represent the 
line and, second, it must sell the 
goods while they are in style. For 
six years the company issued 
catalogues in the familiar “style 
book” form, illustrating a dozen 
or so of the “leaders” in the most 
popular furs, and stating that cer- 
tain of these garments could be 
furnished in any fur desired, “We 
discovered, however,” says Mr, 
Bard, “that the imagination of 
women did not stretch to any fur 
except those that were actually 
illustrated, You can readily see 
that it would be almost impossible 
to show each style in every pos- 
s.ble fur, because it would mean 
an enormous increase of stock on 
hand without any definite benefit. 
This matter of keeping down 
stock has been one of the most 
difficult we have had to face.” 


THE OLD TROUBLE RECURS 


So last year, as Mr. Bard told 
at Toronto, the company discon- 
tinued the use of the style books, 
and substituted for them a series 
of photographs showing the goods 
as actually worn. It was not only 
possible to show a wider variety 
of styles than could be shown in 
the style book, but when a cus- 
tomer expressed a preference for 
a certain kind of fur, on a cer- 
tain style of garment, the company 
could send her an assortment of 
photographs which would almost 
exactly fit her requirements. But 
here again the old trouble de- 
veloped. “In making up my list 
of photographs,” says Mr. Bard, 
“T selected the model in a fur 
which, to me, looked the best and 
would give the best results in the 
illustration. I wouid, for instance, 
illustrate a model in mink, and: 
then when a customer wrote 1 
for ermine models we would in- 
clude this one model illustrated in 
mink, but which would | 
equally well in ermine. Our ex: 
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“We Used 
RANSOME Concrete Mixers 
E I * ly—” 


You saw the illustraed article in last week's ENGINEERING 


the most modern type of construction and material prevailed 
throughout; and that MacArthur, Perks and Company, 
are the builders. 
Now here is « fact of interest to every man 
statement of MacArthur, Perks & Co., Li 
ion of Prer | (San Francisco) and Pier No. 2 (Machina) for the Port 
Docks Company, m the harbor of Havana, Cuba, we used 
chusively 
The piers are constructed entirely of reinforced concrete,” 
further, “und represent the highest type of design. Barclay, Parsons 
Kilapp of New York City were the Engineers for the work. 


They used RANSOME exclusively —They 


‘There i 2 reason why this pioneer mixer is still the leader 
write NOW for the “Ransome 
Book.” 


Dunellen, New Jersey 





These Advertisements 
are from 


Engineering 
News 


They illustrate the work of the 
Make-It-Pay Department. 

A department maintained by 
ENGINEERING NEWS 
to furnish service to advertisers 
using the paper. 

Such advertisements pay. 

The Make-It-Pay Depart- 
ment is ready to prepare a 
complete advertising campaign 
for you if you manufacture any 
product used in the engineering- 
contracting field. Write us. 


HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
505 Pearl Street - - New York 








Also publishers of the Engineering & Mining 
Journal, American Machinist, Power and Coal 
Age. All members of the A. B. C 
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perience was, however, that the 
customer could not, or at least 
would not, decide on models 
which were not illustrated in the 
exact fur she was considering. 
The chances were about ten to one 
that she would decide on a model 
which was illustrated in ermine, 
if she were considering that fur.” 
In other words, the company 
still found it difficult to give the 
impression of the 
complete range both 
of styles and ma- 
terials. If a customer 
wanted an ermine 
garment, she would 
consider none but 
those actually illus- 
trated in that fur. If 
she wanted a particu- 
lar style of garment, 
it was hard to make 
her understand that 
it could be had in any 
other fur than that 
actually illustrated. 
So a good many sales 
were lost which really 
belonged to the com- 
pany, because the cus- 
tomer did not realize 
that she could be 
satisfied with the as- | 
i} 








sortment offered. 
But the company 
has discovered that 
although the customer 
will not decide upon 
an ermine model from 
looking at an illustra- 
tion of the same model in mink, she 
will decide from a rough pencil 
sketch of the model wh:ch does not 
show any fur texture whatever! 
That discovery was originally made 
in the company’s retail store, where 
buyers were met face to face. 
Much the same trouble was en- 
countered, until the expedient 
was adopted of making. a canvas 
model of each style which could 
be displayed when the company 
had no stock of the goods in the 
exact fur which the customer hap- 
pened to want. The customer 
who wanted ermine would not de- 
cide upon looking at a set which 
happened to be made up in mink, 
but she would decide from the 
canvas model which bore no re- 
semblance to fur at all. 
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ONE OF A SET OF PHOTO- 
GRAPHS WHICH REPLACED 
THE STYLE BOOK 


INK 


For some perfectly mysterious 
reason, says Mr. Bard, “the can: 
vas model or the black and white 
sketch is more convincing, [| have 
thought a great deal over the mat. 
ter, and have come to the con- 
clusion that the reason is in the 
fact that the customer’s mind jg 
not distracted by a different kind 
of fur which she must el.minate 
while she is considering the style.” 

So the company is 
able to supplement its 
photographs with 
rough sketches which, 
it is asserted, make 
many sales which 
w ould otherwise be 
impossible. Perhaps 
there is a suggestion 
here for manufac- 
turers in other lines 
who find that an un- 
due proportion of 
sales are credited to 
those goods which 
are actually illus- 
trated, and that sales 
are being lost because 
customers cannot ap- 
preciate from a single 
illustration that the 
goods are made up in 
a wide range of ma- 
terials. 

Mr. Bard lays great 
emphasis upon the 
importance of first-- 
hand study of the 
market. He not only 
makes it a point to 
study the attitude of the cus- 
tomers who come into the com- 
pany’s store, but he keeps in 
touch with former * mail-order 
customers, writing to them from 
time to time for opinions as 
to the best policy for the company 
to follow. 

For example, he wrote to 
about a thousand customers who 
had been sold through the style 
books, and asked them what 
they thought about the new plan 
of using the collection of photo- 
graphs in place of the books, “We 
were very much gratified,” he says. 
“to receive from these customers 
a large number of letters in which 
they s2y that the photographs are 
a big improvement.” So the same 
plan will be followed next year. 
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As it was Written 


Extracts from a letter recently 
written to an advertiser: 


If you have read the Publisher’s page in our issue of July 
4th on ‘‘Pure Advertising’’ you will note that we have set 
a very high standard in the matter of copy. * * *. 

Our Service Department has just returned one of the 
advertisements received: from you yesterday, which they 
oe be more effective for you if published as cor- 
rected. 
=;Every manufacturer naturally thinks his product is the 
best, and the users: of this product, together with a large 
number of friends and acquaintances of both, agree with 
this statement and are willing to back up their beliefs 
with proof. 

Advertising, however, such as yours, is intended to win 
over the other fellows—those who are now prejudiced in 
favor of other machines. It is not advisable, therefore, 
to start with a preliminary statement to which they can 


capa take exception, even though the statement may 
rue, 

If you say that your machine is ‘‘admittedly’’ the best 
and the reader is not willing to admit this, you may lose an 


opportunity to make a sale. iiss 


This: illustrates one phase of 
the McGraw ‘‘Pure Adver- 
tising’’ policy. 


Advertisements for the 
McGraw Publications pass 
censorship for the mutual 
protection of reader and ad- 
vertiser. What harms either, 
harms both; what helps 
either, helps both. 


‘McGraw Publishing Co., Inc., 239 W. 39th St., New York 


Electric Railway Journal Electrical World Engineering Record 
Metallurgical and Chemical Engineering 


MEMBERS AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS. 
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Death of Distinguished 
English Agency Head 


An Appreciation, by Thomas Rus- 
sell, of the Career of S. H. Ben- 
son, “The Father of the Service 
Agency in Britain’—Honored in 
War and Peace—A Pioneer in 
Many Lines 


AMUEL HERBERT BEN- 

SON, who died in London, 
July 21, was-the first real service 
advertising agent, in the American 
sense, in this country. There had 
been advertising agents who d:d a 
little more than act as brokers be- 
tween advertisers and newspapers. 
They made copy and designs, and 
no doubt gave a certain amount of 
advice to their clients. But Mr. 
Benson was the first advertising 
agent to take full control of adver- 
tising management for advertis- 
ers who were his clients. He al- 
ways described himself not as “ad- 
vertising agent” but as an “adver- 
tisers’ agent.” 

For the great Bovril business 
he was in. name, as well as fact, 
the actual advertising manager. 
He was the creator of the famous 
Colman’s Mustard advertising, 
and it was his magnificent work 
for Rowntree’s Cocoa which first 
began to make cocoa advertising 
about the largest single interest 
represented in British advertising. 
He did not confine his energies to 
press work, but did an extensive 
business as a billposting contrac- 
tor, and he undertook printing, 
the distribution and mailing of 
printed matter, organization of 
trade distribution among retailers, 
window-shows, and_ everything 
that a thoroughly equipped adver- 
tising department can do. It was 
Mr. Benson who arranged for a 
London edition of Printers’ INnx. 
at first published as a weekly, 
closely following the classic form 
of the New York publication, 
though it has now become 
a monthly of a different 
character. 

It is not Mr. Benson’s business 
achievements alone, ‘or indeed 
chiefly, that made him one of the 
greatest men who ever adorned 


the advertising business in this 
country, but his high personal 
character. Any time in the last 
twenty years, if the advertising 
agents in London—his competi- 
tors—had been called together and 
bidden to choose one of their 
number to represent them in any 
public matter whatever, Mr. Ben- 
son would have been instantly 
elected by unanimous acclama- 
tion. His personal character was 
such that there was not a man or 
a firm in the City of London that 
would not have unhesitatingly ac- 
cepted his word on any question 
whatever, and his authority in ad- 
vertising was as supreme as his 
integrity was unquestionable. 


HONORED FOR SERVICE BY THE 
BRITISH NAVY 


He was the first to organize a 
corps of boy messengers in Lon- 
don in 1885. This was crushed by 
the General Post Office, which has 
a monopoly of letter delivery. It 
must have been about this time 
that he first became advertising 
manager of Bovril, as he had 
only about then retired from the 
Navy. From 1875, when he com- 
manded a boat-.expedition up the 
Congo to punish the pirates who 
had looted a stranded vessel and 
murdered some of the crew, to 
the blockade of the Dahomey coast, 
1876, he was on the ‘staff of Ad- 
miral Commerell, V.C., and when 
our fleet sailed through the Dar- 
danelles in 1878 to warn Russia off 
Constantinople, he was on the 
leading ship, the Agincourt, of 
Sir Geoffrey Hornby’s fleet. He 
was with Sir William Hewett in 
the Egyptian campaign of 1882, 
and on the occupation of Suez by 
the Naval Brigade he had charge 
of the commissariat arrangements. 
He was more than once mentioned 
with honor in Naval dispatches, 
and wore the medal and the Khe- 
dive’s Bronze Star. The Egyptian 
climate was too much for his 
health, and what the Navy lost, 
commerce gained. 

He inserted the first display ad- 
vertisement ever set across two 
columns in a London daily paper, 
and he was the first to place a 
two-page spread in a London 
daily. When he took up the ad- 
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yertising of Rowntree’s Cocoa, 
then a comparatively small busi- 
ness, he made the whole Kingdom 
talk about it by a single stroke. 

He advertised a vast sampling 
scheme by which anyone present- 
ing at a grocery store a coupon 
cut from the Daily Telegraph— 
then the most important London 
advertising medium—could receive 
asample of Rowntree’s Cocoa, and 
a penny, the price of the paper. 
This was announced several days 
in advance, and on the day of the 
coupon, the Daily Telegraph was 
sold out at six o'clock in the 
morning. The presses were run- 
ning all day, and more than a mil- 
lion copies were printed. Plant- 
ing a million samples in a day is 
no small achievement. 

The next “stunt” was a distri- 
bution of samples on all the Lon- 
don omnibuses. He decorated the 
buses all over the outside with 
cocoa-nibs and foliage, and every 
passehger received a sample of 
Rowntree’s Cocoa. This created 
such a congestion in the street 
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that the police stopped it towards 
the end of the day, and summoned 
several of the innocent drivers. A 
cocoa sampling scheme at the the- 
atres was also worked. 

Mr. Benson organized a splen- 
did scheme for providing work 
for the wives and families of re- 
servists during the South African 
war, and he was also the inventor 
of the King’s Hospital Fund—a 
scheme worked with the most ex- 
traordinary ingenuity, but of 
which I have not space to insert a 
detailed description. 

Mr. Benson’s death is an irrep- 
arable loss to British advertising. 
He has done more than any other 
man to raise the business of ad- 
vertising in public and commer- 
cial estimation. He died from the 
results of an internal injury caused 
by a motor-bus accident in the 
streets last November, but his 
health had long been failing, and 
the accident probably only precip- 
itated the progress of a disease 
which must in any case have ulti- 
mately proved fatal. 
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The Boss as 
Judge 


He Proved One Hundred Per Cent. 
Efficient in Passing Upon a 
“Masterpiece” Created by an 
Agency—The One Strong Little 
Point That Outweighed All Else 
in the Preliminary Plans 


a Copy 


By D. A. Reidy 
Of the Service Corporation, Troy, N. Y. 


HAVE read with interest the 

article by “Head Copy Wri- 
ter” in your issue of July 16th. It 
was good. Very good. The poor 
copy writer has been batted 
around, made a cat’s paw and his 
choice stuff thrown in the scrap- 
heap much too often. His job is 
not an enviable one, and he cer- 
tainly has his troubles. 

On the other hand, the poor 
advertiser has his. After many 
years at the business in various 
phases I find my sympathies are 
getting more and more on the side 
of the poor devil who has to pay 
the bills. Let us grant him a few 
rights. He has plenty of wrongs. 
Every twice in a while, much to 
our surprise, he shows flashes of 
real human intelligence. As wit- 
ness, the following .which hap- 
pened only last week. 

An automobile manufacturer, 
one of the upper three, ordered a 
special campaign to dealers. He 
wanted it strictly high class, some- 
thing that would properly repre- 
sent his car. Expense was sec- 
ondary. Here came the chance of 
our lives. The shop got busy. 
We all stuck out our chests and 
promised to do ourselves proud. 
And we did. 

There were 12 pieces in all. 
Two each month for six months. 
We all agreed in advance that 
each piece would be a beautiful 
rosy peach and that the shop 
would win the Vanderbilt Cup for 
Originality, Execution and Class. 
Twelve pieces of copy were writ- 
ten, twelve beautiful drawings 
made, many of them by artists of 
renown. 

The best of the bunch, the big 
piece, the piece de résistance, was 


certainly a dream. It was done 
in oils in four colors and a Dost- 
script in cerise gray or maybe it 
was smoke brown. Anyway, 
when the finished job was at last 
unveiled and laid before our ad- 
miring gaze we drew long breaths 
and simultaneously exclaimed, 
“Some class!” Surely, this one 
thing, if nothing else, forever and 
for aye would signalize any shop, 
You bet. Mr. Man would take 
his hat off to this one piece at 
least. So we agreed amongst our- 
selves. So any advertising man 
would agree who wasn’t blind. 

In the foreground was the car 
itself true to life. Every shadow 
in the varnish was there. Every 
knob in the tires stood out. The 
lady on the back seat wore a real 
French veil of pink messaline 
through which could be seen the 
tiny patch of court plaster in just 
the proper spot. In the middle 
foreground was a splendid asphalt 
boulevard lined on either side 
with cedars of Lebanon 4a fa 
M. P. In the far distance, under 
a starry sky, loomed distinctly the 
outline of far-famed Luna Park 
—the electric bulbs winking here 
and there through the trees. 

Coney! a beautiful boulevard, 
100 feet wide at least, beautiful 
cedars of Lebanon, a moonlight 
night, a princely car, the lure of 
Luna, the electric lights, the mist 
from the surf, the glamour, the 
atmosphere, the spirit, the touch, 
the ensemble, the dreamy imagi- 
nation, they were all there. Yea, 
all and some besides. Shut your 
eyes and you could almost see the 
trees go by, feel the motion of the 
wheels and hear the crackle of the 
rubber on the macadam. 


A MASTERPIECE WHICH ONLY NEED- 
ED APPROVAL 


A masterpiece we all felt. And 
we were all pretty critical judges 
at that. Anyway, we felt collec- 
tively and individually _ proud. 
And we knew we would feel 
prouder yet when Mr. Man came 
round next afternoon and gazed 
on this particular gem—the agreed 
masterpiece of the twelve. 

Hecame. He gazed. He turned 
it down cold. We almost droppe 
dead. There was consternation in 
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the camp. Here was the price of 
at least a hundred square meals 
thrown in the scrap heap at one 
fell swoop. Here was insanity or 
high treason, or ignorance of an 
amazing stamp—the masterpiece 
of the advertising age and the 
combined judgment of six alleged 
experts ruthlessly turned down by 
4 mere maker of automobiles, a 
sort of exaggerated blacksmith as 
it were. It was to cry. How 
could he do such a thing? How 
dared he? Was he blind or was 
he mad or was he just plain darn- 
phool ? 

WHY THE ADVERTISER WAS ABSO- 

LUTELY RIGHT 


Neither one, gents. He was 
simply just dead right. He had 
his foot on the brake and both 
hands on the steering wheel all 
right as we discovered when we 
fully recovered from the shock. 
Asked his reason ‘for rejecting it 
so peremptorily, he slowly an- 
swered about as follows, with just 
the least ‘suspicion of a smile on 
his face, “The picture is certainly 
fine. I like it very much; the exe- 
cution and coloring are remarka- 
ble, the realism first class. But, 
I'll tell you, gentlemen, I don’t 
believe it would help the reputa- 
tion of our car. It seems to me 
that Coney Island is just a little 
bit suggestive of peanuts, joy 
rides, ‘souses,’ soubrettes and 
cigarettes, and, really boys, I’d 
hate like sin to have people con- 
nect our car with just that class.” 

Did we get it? We did that. 
We caught the point and we all 
caught it at once. It walked in 
through the front door and right 
out through the back and I be- 
lieve every man Jack of us wished 
for a minute that we could see as 
far into our business as Mr. Man 
saw into his. Gee, it was bully, 
if rough. 

Yes, the longer I work at ad- 
vertising the more I am on the 
side of the man who pays the 
bills. He must have some brains 
to have sense enough to get busi- 
ness enough to make money 
enough to pay the bills. When a 
man who has made a success of 
his own business is good enough 
to criticise my work, besides be- 
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ing good enough to give me said 
work, I keep my ear open all the 
time. And more often than other- 
neg I can probably learn a whole 
ot. 

Of course, as a boy’s success in 
life depends somewhat on how he 
chooses his parents, so a copy 
writer's experiences depend some- 
what on how he chooses his 
clients. 


Architects Urge Standard Sizes 
for Catalogues 


The Board of Directors of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects has adopted 
a series of recommendations for the 
purpose of standardizing the sizes of 
advertising matter sent by manufacturers 
to architects. A standing committee has 
been at work on the proposition for 
some time. Its report, in part, is as 
follows: 

“Every architect would appreciate a 
convenient library of ‘manufacturers’ 
catalogues and bulletins, but owing to 
a total lack of standardization of size 
and character of advertising matter, 
such a library cannot. now be formed. 

“The committee believes that a satis- 
factory filing system can become possible 
only by the general adoption of a 
standard size of page, preferably the 
8% x 11-inch letter sheet, in combina- 
tion with a system of separate cata- 
logues or bulletins for each item of 
manufacture, which could be filed to- 
gether with other items of similar 
character, under the proper title, and 
placed in the files in alphabetical order.” 

In addition to the 8% x 11-inch size, 
the committee favors a “pocket size’ 
catalogue, 334 x 8% inches. 


Amount of Mail-Order Sales 
of Implements 


That the volume of business done by 
mail-order concerns, compared with that 
which passes through the segular trade 
channels, is less than is generally sup- 
posed is declared by a farm implement 
authority. As the farmer is supposed 
to be particularly susceptible to mail- 
order arguments, the statement is in- 
teresting. The authority referred to 
says: “The aggregate volume of im- 
plement business of all the mail-order 
concerns in the country does not exceed 
four per cent of the total sales.” 





Cincinnati Using Trade 
Journals 


The Cincinnati, O., Chamber of Com- 
merce, which recently raised. a_ $100,000 
convention and publicity fund, is 
using trade journals to a _ consider- 
able extent in its advertising campaign. 
Its publicity is to be of a general 
nature. 
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HERE are a few points on Poster advertising which 
I have learned from advertisers who use it. 


First—because of its concentrated and intensive character, 
it is a powerful factor in retail merchandising and a big pro- 
ducer of co-operative dealer influence. 


Second—it gives you immediate action and overcomes that 
most expensive and heart-breaking obstacle to your successful 
campaign: lost motion. Because—you can arrange for your 
posting to be done in the cities and towns of your choice on 
absolutely fixed days and dates, and thus either precede your 
distribution, follow it, work them together, or introduce you 
selling season. 


Third—being always pictorial, and always in colors, and 
always dofninating, it affords splendid opportunity for repro 
duction of your package or carton on an attention-compelling 
scale that neither the dealer nor the consumer can overlook 


In short—I found that for rapid-fire effectiveness in secut- 
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ing distribution and promoting quick sales, and bracing up 
weak spots, Poster advertising is “the answer.” 


And, furthermore, I found in the A. M. Briggs Company 
an organization as big, as broad, and as efficient as the medium 


it sells. COME ON IN— 
(east Datifan, 


Vice-President. 





THE A. M. BRIGGS COMPANY 


Home Office: New York Office: 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 1480 Broadway, corner 42d Street 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


Buffalo Cleveland Detroit Louisville 
Dallas Kansas City San Francisco 











The Issue Between the Advertiser 


and the Privat 


e-Brand Manu- 


facturer 


Comparison of Their Attitude 


to Each Other and to the Trade 


By Charles J. Savage 


ANUFACTURERS of trade- 

marked, advertised goods are 
waging a war of pretty stiff com- 
petition among themselves these 
days, in their respective indus- 
tries, for the patronage of the 
consuming public. 

Problems of manufacture, of 
distribution, of advertising, come 
up, and these advertisers do not 
all agree with one another, by any 
means, as to the most economical 
and profitable solution of those 
problems; each has his own pecu- 
liar plans formulated, and each 
executes those plans in accordance 
with the results of the most thor- 
ough investigation and the most 
ripened judgment that he can 
command. 

But they are all unanimous in 
the belief that the public is the 
supreme court, so far as buying is 
concerned. The decision of that 
court cannot be reversed without 
an amendment to the constitution 
of modern distribution methods— 
unless, but the following para- 
graphs tell it. 


THE DEALER AS A COMPETITOR 


But the direct appeal of the 
manufacturer, in his printed word 
to the consumer, to ask for and to 
buy his goods, doesn’t make up 
the only weapon of competition 


which he is up against. There is 
the certain class of retailer to be 
reckoned with: the dealer who 
knowingly substitutes, or attempts 
to substitute, another make for 
the one asked for, for various 
reasons—in nearly every case, for 
the selfish reason of a juicier prof- 
it on goods of unknown and, most 
likely, doubtful quality. Some 
competition, this substitution prac- 
tice—take it from the men who 
have to battle with it! 

And still the competition which 
the advertising manufacturer has 


to face isn’t at an end. There js 
another form of it, and this one is 
a_ double-edged weapon which, 
when driven home, cuts into his 
distribution methods on one side 
and into his consumer sales on the 
other. It is the manufacturer of 
unbranded, unadvertised goods 
who sells his product or products 
direct to retailers by means of his 
sales force and by direct adver- 
tising, and who puts his (the re- 
tailer’s) own label on the goods, 

The last method, it is easily 
seen, lessens the channels of. dis- 
tribution to the advertising manu- 
facturer, and also places the con- 
sumer selling element on a strict- 
ly personal, close-touch basis, by 
enabling the retail merchant to 
capitalize for himself the confi- 
dence and good will which exist 
between his customers and him- 
self. 


THE ADVERTISER'S MOST SERIOUS 
COMPETITOR 


It is that last phase of competi- 
tion to which this article is given 
over; and it may be well to state 
right here that the one and only 
intent is to spread the facts out 
on the table. They tell their own 
story—or they don’t mean any- 
thing. One or the other. 

Everyone who has made a study 
of modern advertising knows 
pretty well what the manufacturer 
of trade-marked, advertised goods 
has to say to the retail dealers— 
whether he is a manufacturer of 
clothing or clocks, shoes or speed- 
ometers. Let’s see what he does 
say. Easier sales, more_ sales, 
more frequent “turnovers,” big- 
ger volume of profit, increased 
prestige and, er—but why not let 
the manufacturer tell it himself? 

All right. 

Alfred Decker & Cohn, makers 
of Society Brand Clothes, Chi- 
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o, recently sent out a large 
hook of advertisements to their 
dealers, The opening page is 
headed “Why Sell an Advertised 


Line—and Advertise’ It?” 


WHY SHOULD DEALERS HANDLE AD- 
VERTISED BRANDS? 


The following excerpts from 
that talk contain the.meat of the 


story: 

“There are numerous reasons 
why a merchant should choose to 
sell a nationally advertised line, 
and advertise its name in connec- 
tion with his, but the main one is 
there is more money in it... 
because the handling of this line 
means a larger volume of busi- 
ness . . . because the business is 
done with less time, less. effort, 
less friction, and hence less ex- 
pense. .. . In selling a so-termed 
advertised line he enjoys the ben- 
efit of a prestige that it has taken 
years to build up. His audience 
has been made acquainted, by the 
maker, with the merits of his 
merchandise, and unless the young 
men and men of his community 
have been informed beforehand 
they ‘exercise no choice in the 
store from which they will buy. 

“Each year the maker invests a 
large sum in national advertising 
. . + in constantly reminding 
them’ (the men of the country) to 
seek their dealer in their town 
. .. in creating in their minds 
a want for these very clothes. ... 
The minute a manufacturer begins 
to advertise in such publications 
as the Saturday Evening Post, 
Collier's, etc., he has set a clothes 
standard from which he can never 
depart. . . . The manufacturer 
says, in effect: ‘By advertising to 
you in this manner I show. my 
confidence in my own product. [ 
am not afraid to have you put m 
clothes to the test.’ Isn’t it muc 
easier to sell a man clothes that 
he has seen advertised in a repu- 
table magazine than nondescript 
clothes of which he knows noth- 
ing? 

“This in turn reflects favorably 
upon the merchant handling these 
clothes. . . . It helps build the 
reputation of his store as a place 
where good goods can be had at 
reasonable prices. . ... He secures 
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not only the trade which would be 
influenced by him personally, but 
the trade which has become con- 
vinced by the national advertising 
that these clothes are the clothes 
they want. The big reason 
for advertising is not to get peo- 
ple to write to the manufacturer, 
but to send them into the mer- 
chant’s store with minds already 
made up to buy. It teaches 
people to want more things and 
better things. . . . It raises stand- 
ards, educates buyers to choose 
the best. . . . If all national ad- 
vertising were discontinued for a 
year . . . the decrease in busi- 
ness in every line would be sensa- 
tional. 


PRICE AS CHIEF APPEAL OF NON- 
ADVERTISED LINES 


“Non-advertised lines seldom 
have anything to commend them 
except price a permanent 
business can be built only on qual- 
ity. . . . To employ the highest- 
priced designer, a manufacturer 
must have a large volume of busi- 
ness, that he may supply dealers 
with this advantage without extra 
cost. . . This is one of the rea- 
sons clothes of indisputable merit 
are so strongly advertised in lead- 
ing publications. . . . The in- 
creased business the advertising 
produces makes it possible to em- 
ploy a high-salaried master de- 
signer. 

“Thus merchants who = sell 
clothes of reputation and known 
value secure the benefit of this 
premier service. . . . They enjoy 
the increased trade which this ad- 
vertising produces. . . . Their 
clerks use on the average less time 
to make a sale, because they are 
not called upon to argue the qual- 
ities of an unknown line; they 
speak with confident affirmation 
about goods with which the cus- 
tomer is already familiar. This 
saving in time can be traced in 
real money—it means more sales 
in the same length of time, and 
more sales mean more profits.” 

The clothing industry was not 
chosen as an arbitrary example, 
but because it is representative, in 
a general way, of the attitude of 
the manufacturers who seek an 
outlet through the retail mer- 
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chants for their trade-marked, 
advertised goods. But since the 
clothing trade has been picked out, 
it may seem more consistent to 
follow it out. 


ARGUMENTS OF PRIVATE-BRANDERS 


What do manufacturers of un- 
branded, unadvertised clothing 
say to retail merchants, through 
their sales organizations and 
through direct advertising, to in- 
duce them to buy clothing which 
bears their (the retailers’) own la- 
bel? Their attitude is interesting 
and provocative of serious thought 
—leaving aside altogether the 
truth or fallacy of it. It must be 
borne in mind, furthermore, that 
these manufacturers have delib- 
erately chosen a method of distri- 
bution which they believe is best 
suited to their business; and, in 
doing everything within their 
power to execute this distribution 
policy most effectively and most 
profitably, they are not only well 
within their rights, but they are 
relentlessly following out what 
they believe to be a sound, legiti- 
mate method of marketing their 
merchandise. Everybody to his 
faith. 

Let us bring the claims of the 
non-advertising, non-trade-marked 
clothing manufacturer over to the 
light. He has a pretty long story 
to tell to the retail clothing mer- 
chant: He says, in effect: 

“The manufacturer of a line of 
trade-marked, nationally adver- 
tised clothing who offers you his 
co-operation and his free adver- 
tising matter looks like a real ben- 
efactor at first glance. But he 
isn’t. He appears mighty unself- 
ish—but he isn’t that, either. You 
must look pretty carefully, even 
under the bottom row of logs, to 
find the ‘nigger.’ But he’s there. 
As a general thing, he has to ‘jack 
up’ his price, because of the enor- 
mous expense of his magazine ad- 
vertising. You can easily see 
where you step off. Your margin 
of profit is cut very close to the 
bone. And when I quote you my 
prices and demonstrate to you 
the quality, style, fit, workmanship 
and wearing quality of my line 
you've just simply got to stop and 
think. 


“Just as a hint, why do 

pose so many clothing Be 
turers who pen. are openi 
up stores of their own jn ci¥ 
throughout the country? Bh 

“Isn't it plain to you that by 
tying up with nationally adyer. 
tised goods you become the pawn 
of the manufacturer—you are his 

clerk in your locality—a mere dis. 4 
tributing machine? And you'aren't 
even pensioned, becausé that man. 
ufacturer can drop you like g 
burned-out match when you fail 
to satisfy him in the matter of 
sales.. Don’t play into his hands 
that way. You own your business 
Own it, then. Be your own bogs, 
Don’t let any man come to you 
and make your influence with your 
trade subordinate to his influence 
just because he sells you the goods 
and makes a lot of fancy prom- 
ises which don’t square up. Ap- 
alyze your own business situation 
and you will see the fallacy of 
playing the drummer and general 
utility man in his distribution or- 
chestra, 

_ “What does this national adver- 
Aising of his do for you? It 
boosts the cost of the goods, but 
it doesn’t increase your sales to 
any extent. You may sell A’s 
clothes, let us say. They are ad- 
vertised in the magazines; they 
are advertised by means of style 
books, and by local newspaper ad- 
vertising and by posters in your 
window. Now, on the next block, 
or a few doors away, maybe, your 
competitor sells B.’s clothes. The 
advertising of one firm offsets the 
other; you can pull A.’s name out 
of the magazine advertising, out 
of the style books, out of the 
newspaper advertising, out of the 
posters and substitute B.’s name. 
In the minds of your customers 
there isn’t the slightest bit of dif- 
ference. It’s your store your cus 
tomers care about, don’t you see 
that? They want to deal with 
you, not with someone they nevet 
met, who is making clothes thou- 
sands of miles away from them 


MANUFACTURER'S CO-OPERATION 
SNEERED AT 


“Now, what about this free ad- 
vertising? You insert an adver 
tisement two columns wide by 
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With the issue of July 18th Collier’s 
shows another circulation increase 
which brings the NET PAID circu- 
lation over the three quarter million 


mark. 
Only five more issues available at the 
$3.00 rate 
DATE OF ISSUE FORMS CLOSE 
August 29 August 8 
= September 5 : August 15 
cy of September 12 August 22 


neral 
Nn or- 


August 29 
September 5 


September 19 
4 September 26 
dver- 


tea 
» but October 1st the rate advances to $3.50 per agate line. 


4“ COLLIER’S 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


MOE on 


Advertising Manager 








COLLIER’S CIRCULATION 
ISSUE of JULY 18th 


Copies Printed 777,500 
The ditference between ‘Copies 
Printed” and “Gross” consists 
of imperfect and reserve copies. 
Gross 
The difference between “Gross” 
and “Net” consists of agents’ 
samples and returns. 
Net 
The difference between 
and “Net Paid” is our Compli- 
mentary List. 
750,154 
Member A. B. C. * 











How is Business? 
By 
Isaac F. Marcosson 


is an analysis ot busi- 
ness conditions as 
found by him on a 
trip through the 
country for Collier’s. 
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Reliability and 
Advertising 


When a newspaper has built up an enviable 
reputation for care and accuracy in its 
editorial columns throughout a period of thirty- 
eight years, that reputation re-acts powerfully 
to the benefit of the advertiser. Readers un- 
consciously assume that the advertising col- 
umns are to be depended on just as are the 
news and editorial columns. 


For thirty-eight years The Chicago Daily 
News has been one of the most carefully edited 
papers in America. In spite of the hurry and 
bustle of getting out an evening paper, it is rare 
that a serious misstatement of facts gets into 
its news columns. 


This character of accuracy and reliability has 
peen won only by constant and painstaking 
watchfulness. But it has paid for itself many- 
fold in increased returns to the advertiser, and 
in increased advertising for The Daily News. 


The Chicago Daily News 


Over 350,000 Daily 





























seven inches deep in your news- 
paper. The manufacturer is gen- 
erous—he gives you the electro 
free, All you have to do is to pay 
for the space. That’s free adver- 
tising matter. And so itis. Free 
to the manufacturer, eight parts; 
free to. you, two. parts. Think 
about it. Don’t you see that/it..is 
you, and the thousands of other 
therchants like you, who have 
made possible big clothing ergani- 
zations out of your own pocket— 
instead Of each one of you mak- 
ing a solid, lasting success of your 
own, baséd upon your own name 
and reputation ? 

. “Furthermore, don’t be deluded 
by this prestige bugaboo. The ad- 
yertising cost is added to the cost 
of the clothing—you pay for it, 
your customers pay for it. This 
idea of the advertising paying for 
itself, by means of creating a lar- 
ger volume of sales and thus de- 
creasing manufacturing costs, 
sounds good from a glib tongue, 
but figure it out for yourself. 
Improved machinery and modern 
production economies have, of 
themselves, reduced manufactur- 
ing costs, and this saving, which 
should go to you and to your cus- 
tomers, is eaten up in huge adver- 
tising and selling costs. 


CALLS ARGUMENT A BAIT 


“Don’t be cajoled into handling 
the nationally advertised line on 
the argument that it is easier and 
less expensive to sell an adver- 
tised brand. That’s only a bait. 
And this is why: the circulation 
of the magazines is greatly scat- 
tered, outside of some big cities, 
and it isn’t possible for you to 
build up any such sales as the ad- 
vertiser would have you believe. 
Sales do result, naturally, but not 
in any such volume or with any 
such profits as will make the ben- 
efit to you square up with the 
cost of this work. 

“Now, then, suppose you don’t 
make good’ with an advertised 
line. It is taken away from you. 
What happens? You have told 
the people of your town, over 
your own name, that you believe 
in, and want them to believe in, 
the clothing you handle, and then 
you have to take it all back. You 
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don’t sell that brand any more. 
Thus you lose the confidence not 
only of all the people in your 
town, but also of your regular 
customers. Another thing: your 
competitor may get the line that 
was taken away from you and, 
Since you subscribed to that line’s 
goodness in your local advertis- 
ing, your customers may lose con- 
fidence in you and switch their 
trade to your competitor’s store. 
It has happened. You are pretty 
well boxed up, aren’t you? 


SAYS RETAILERS FINANCE ADVERTIS- 
ERS’ PROMOTION WORK 


“The style books which the ad- 
vertiser offers you—free or, at 
‘cost price,’ according to how he 
can work it in each individual 
case—are sent out to your custom- 
ers and you pay the postage on 


them, But we'll waive that— 
that’s only a money loss. What 
else have you done? You have 


sent your list of customers to the 
manufacturer for whatever use he 
may want to put them to—names 
which are the very backbone of 
your business and which the man- 
ufacturer may have no hesitancy 
in supplying to your competitor, 
should business relations between 
you cease. Then the whole book 
is chock-full of the manufactur- 
er’s advertising; and, since you 
pay the postage, you are permitted 
to have your name imprinted upon 
the books — imprinted not as 
prominently as you would like to 
have it, but only as large as the 
manufacturer sees fit. 

“Your window space is worth 
money, isn’t it? Whose clothes 
and posters do you advertise in 
your windows? Your own, as a 
reliable merchant? Or the manu- 
facturer’s, as his distributing 
clerk? That’s about enough for 
that. 

“And now, what becomes of all 
the money you spent in advertis- 
ing a branded clothing—should 
the line be taken away from you? 
You lose it irreparably; and you 
lose the good will and confidence 
of your public with it, most likely. 
Money invested in advertising 
should be a distinct, cumulative 
asset to you in your own business. 
Is it? On the contrary, it is a 
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loss, and more, because it turns 
into a chronic liability. 


A CLOSE PERSONAL APPEAL 


“Here is the milk of the whole 
matter—and the more you think 
seriously about it, the stronger 
you will agree to it: cut out the 
advertised line of clothing; be 
your Own boss; be independent; 
don’t lean on anybody; tie up to a 
good, reliable clothing manufac- 
turer who sells a line of worthy, 
dependable goods; capitalize your 
own personality; capitalize the 
good will and confidence, and 
prestige which you enjoy in your 
town with your customers and 
with others; make people feel that 
because you sell the goods they 
are worthy; teach people to rely 
upon your personal advice and 
judgment in matters of merchan- 
dise; develop the personal note; 
strengthen your own individuality 
and that of your store by instilling 
into folks’ minds that you are re- 
sponsible. Buy good clothing. 
Put- your own label on it. Then 
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advertise it, and your store and 
yourself persistently. That's 
how big successes are being made 
to-day—and that’s how the biggest 
retail successes are going to be 
made to-morrow.” 
e | you imagine that that is put- 
ting it pretty strong, there are cer. 
tain dealers who will undertake 
to correct your impression. Those 
are only some of the arguments 
which are being put forth by man- 
ufacturers of unbranded, unadver- 
tised clothing, shirts, shoes, and 
most everything which is sold 
through retail stores. And it is a 
form of competition which will 
have to be fought in two ways— 
out in the open and in the dark. 
The reader will understand that 
the writer’s energies and sympa- 
thies are enlisted on the side 
of trade-marked, advertised mer- 
chandise. But what is the an- 
swer? Printers’ INK has ar- 
ranged for an answer to this ques- 
tion by a well-known advertising 
man. His suggestions are print- 
ed in the following feature. 





Driving Private 


High-Grass ‘Towns 


A Few Cracks at the Nameless Unknowns 


Brands Into the 


By Richard H. Waldo 


Of Good Housekeeping Magazine, New York 


HE resourceful attack of a 

hypothetical private brander 
upon manufacturers’ co-operation 
is amusing to one who knows how 
eagerly their skilled aid is sought. 
In every part of the country, and 
in every line of business, the pro- 
gressive retail merchant adver- 
tises not only because he must 
but because he wants to. 

This was not true a few years 
ago, but many forces have made 
it a vital fact of to-day. He 
buys space freely, but the job of 
filling it is a,self-renewing night- 
mare—unless the really clever 
service of the great national ad- 
vertisers is fully utilized. The 
development of this service is in 
its infancy, but it is simply in- 
valuable to the local merchant 
now. 


Thus aided, he learns how to 
get the turbine-wheel of his own 
business out into the rushing 
stream of national advertising— 
a stream that flows through every 
city, town and village on this con- 
tinent north of the Rio Grande. 
The way in which the early men 
in each locality make this hook- 
up lift their yearly profits is 
really wonderful. 

These observations are particu- 
larly suggested in considering the 
well-built man of straw set up by 
Mr. Savage. In the latter’s read- 
able article, one observes how one 
pretty argument against trade- 
marked goods demolishes anotlier. 
The dealer is told in a breath 
that the “Margin of profit is cut 
very close to the bone,” and in the 
next he is warned that the “manu- 
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From time to time the question comes up, “Do busy railway 
officials read the advertising pages of the 


Railway Age Gazette (Weekly) 


Railway Age Gazette (Monthly) 
(Mechanical Edition) 


The Signal Engineer (Monthly)” 


Here’s the proof that they do read the advertising pages of 
these publications. 


Pennsylvania Railroad 


“I am always interested in your advertising matter 
and spend considerable time reading your advertise- 
ments. I consider them very helpful.” 


New York Central & Hudson River R.R. 


“T look over the advertisements carefully to put me 
on the track of what I want.” 


Western Pacific R. R. 


“I read the advertisements extensively along lines in 
which I am interested and find them helpful in keep- 
ing up with the times as far as new machines and 
up-to-date methods are concerned.” 


Louisville & Nashville R. R. 


“T read the advertisements in the Railway Age 

Gazette closely and find they are helpful.” 
These are a few of the hundreds of letters from railway 
officials. We have three volumes of letters that we should 
be pleased to show to manufacturers contemplating an adver- 
tising campaign. It is well to bear in mind that the railways 
of this country spend $800,000,000 annually for railway sup- 
plies and equipment. There’s a way to reach these men. 


We are members of the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Co. 
New York Chicago Cleveland 
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Who reads MUNSEY’'S 
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EWSSTAND éales are, and th 
have always been, the backbone : 
of MUNSEY’S circulation. 
This is the hardest kind of circulation ‘ 
to secure, and maintain, because it i 


means the magazine must sell itself 
month after month solely because of 
editorial value. 


This is exactly what MUNSEY'S does, 
It makes no effort to secure subscrip- 
tions. Yet the subscriptions which 
have voluntarily come to MUNSEY’S, 
show an exce tionally high percentage 
of homes of the highest character, 


A recent analysis of MUNSEY'S 
subscription list in New York City 
alone dawal that 







18% of the MUNSEY’S subscribers are men whose 
names appear in the Directory of Directors. 


Over 9% are listed in the Social Register. 


These figures indicate clearly the type 
of reader to whom the MUNSEY 
appeals; and whether sold at 15c the 
copy or at $1.50 the year, MUNSEY'S 
is bought solely because of its merits 
as a magazine. 















Is the unbribed, cultured, prosperous and steadily increas- 
ing circulation of MUNSEY’ S Macazine the kind of 
circulation you| want? 


The Frank A. sisted Company 


175 Fifth Avenue 208 S. La Salle St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO, ILL. 
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rer can drop you like a 
eeeLout match when you fail 
to satisfy him in the matter of 
sales.” If the first proposition 
were true, wouldnt the second be 
covered by “I should worry”? 

The essential idea of the co- 
operative value of national adver- 
tising to the dealer has been 
summed up in a few words by one 
of the best-known merchants in 
the country. When asked by 
Men’s Wear (New York) why he 
advertises as he does, he replied: 

“Three years ago I sold $700,000 
annually. To-day I am selling 
$1,000,000. Part of this, not all of 
it, is due to the fact that I sell and 
advertise Hart, Schaffner & Marx 
goods. My name on my store in 
my town is worth a lot more than 
theirs; I could sell it for $250,000. 
But their name on their clothes is 
worth a lot more than mine. My 
customers know I do not make 
clothes, and the name of Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx on the clothes 
answers every question any man 
might be inclined to ask, The 
combination of my name on my 
store and their name on my 
clothes in my town cannot be 
beat.” 

If the above does not conclu- 
sively answer the arguments of the 
private brander, I can show let- 
ters—additional corroborative and 
most convincing testimony—from 
successful men in the retail trade. 
All of them have had experience 
with private brands and all of 
them are now making money from 
advertised goods. 

J. W. Yowell, grocer, of Elko, 
_ Nev., rated at $35,000, says: 
“We prefer the quicker turnover 
on advertised brands every time. 
It is too hard to move the unad- 
vertised. We tried our own 
private label for a while but it was 
a failure.” 

Grove & Bro., who run a gener- 
al store rated at $35,000 in Luray, 
Va., feel the same way. They 
write: “We find that it pays us 
to couple our local advertising 
with national advertising. Adver- 
tised goods sell much more readily 
with us than our private brands 
ever did.” 

J. S. Botts, advertising man- 
ager of the Geo. A. Ducker Com- 
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pany, Joliet, Ill, can answer in- 
quiries regarding private brands 
as well as any man I know. He 
took up the advertised goods idea 
at my suggestion some two years 
ago, and he frequently makes me 
blush by coming in to thank me. 
As his house, which is rated at 
$200,000, does arbusiness of over 
half a million annually in depart- 
store lines, I value his 
testimony. He will send it to 
anyone who asks. 

E. H. Leonard, the sales and 
advertising manager of the J. L. 
Hudson Company, Detroit, Mich., 
has just put on a wonderful two- 
weeks’ exposition of nationally 
advertised goods. Here is the most 
elaborate and far-reaching piece 
of co-operative work that has 
ever come to my attention. With 
his own experience in handling 
private brands, Mr. Leonard 
couples that of his heuse, which 
is rated at “over $1,000,000.” 
Their combined judgment as to 


‘the future course of merchandis- 


ing can hardly fail to be im- 
pressive—even to those manufac- 
turers who cling desperately to 
private branding because they see 
in it their last forlorn hope for 
survival without advertising. 


A DRUGGIST’S TESTIMONY 


The Michigan Tradesman cov- 
ers the situation admirably in a 
letter from a ‘druggist, who 
writes : 

“T had a man here from Phila- 
delphia the other day with a line 
of fine goods to be sold under my 
own name, swell packages and 
up to the class I would have to 
handle or lose my trade. He 
talked profits and the strength of 
having my own name on the labels. 
True, I can sell, and do sell, a 
lot of my own brands, but to get 
down to prices, the chap with the 
Philadelphia lines has but a small 
margin better than many of the 
most heavily advertised goods.” 

This druggist then goes on rec- 
ord as favoring a large number of 
sales at a small profit and that-is 
the keynote of the entire situation. 
It is not possible to ignore popular 
demand, with the cost of doing 
business given even casual atten- 
tion. Showing exactly what this 
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cost is, the volume of sales that 
each clerk must make is beauti- 
fully brought out in a letter from 
C. F. Adams, of Gardner & 
Adams, Salt Lake City, recently 
printed in Men’s Wear. Of these 
sales Mr. Adams said: 

“If you get no other revenue 
from a salesman: than just from 
his sales, and his salary is $10 


per week, in order to earn five: 


per cent he must sell $13,000 per 
year; to earn $15 per week he 
must sell $19,500; $18, $23,400; 
$20, $26,000; $30, $39,000; $235, 
$45,500. The salesman does not 
in modern business trade on the 
generosity of his employer; by his 
individuai efforts he raises his 
own’ salary.” 


CLERKS MUST SELL VOLUME 


With the necessity «£ making 
such a volume of sales staring 
him in the face, is it any wonder 
that live-wire clerks are pushing 
advertised goods, and urging 
their bosses to drop _ private 
brands? Time is a tremendously 
important factor in retailing. A 
large corset manufacturer lately 
brought out a booklet quoted by 
the Corset and Underwear Review 
(New York), showing. that the 
buyer who handles $1,000 worth of 
trade-marked corsets, turning her 
stock six times a year, makes $315 
more than if she featured a spe- 
cial brand exclusively. 

Women have been so well edu- 
cated by advertising nowadays, 
and attach so much importance to 
the maker’s and the magazine’s 
guarantee, that the battle may be 
said to be fairly won for the ad- 
vertiser as against the private 
brand; and the sooner the re- 
maining stores see this the sooner 
they will get the big figures on the 
right side of the ledger. 

Even in the grocery line, where 
private brands have flourished like 
the green bay tree, a clearer view 
is being taken of the matter. The 
New England Grocer and Trades- 
man, the pioneer trade paper to 
systematically urge retail mer- 
chants, for their own: sake, to 
push nationally advertised mer- 
chandise, tells us that, “taking 
the trade as a whole, the profits 
are better on nationally advertised 
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goods, and when the grocer con. 
siders the volume of these goods 
which he can sell and the ease 
with which the sales are made he 
must admit that they are money- 
makers of the best description.” 

From another angle, O. E. Car. 
man, in Hardware Trade (Minne. 
apolis), relates cases proving that 
merchants cannot afford to neg. 
lect: the opportunities which are 
given them by national- advertis- 
ing. 

“I have in mind the case of a 
retail paint store in an Eastern 
city. This store was doing only 
a fair business—nothing like what 
it should, considering its location, 
The store was persuaded to buy 
an advertised line and to push it. 
The results were surprising. Sales 
were large on this ‘new line” The 
store was fully won over to adver- 
tised goods. 

“To-day the store is probably 
the largest of its kind in a city 
of that size in the world. 

“T know of a dealer who threw 
out an advertised line he had car- 
ried for years. He fancied the 
company was not treating him 
right. Within a couple of months 
he found that: his customers, no 
longer able to get that advertised 
article from him, were going 
across several miles to buy it in 
another town. Then he appre- 
ciated what a good thing he had 
had. He wasn’t long in getting it 
back.” 


PROTECTIVE FEATURE OF BRANDED 
GOODS 


The editors of Good Store- 
keeping, in reading hundreds of 
trade papers to make excerpts, 
are compelled to notice that 
these papers, in growing measufe, 
recognize the solid merits of 
trade-marked, advertised goods 
from the conservative merchant's 
standpoint, while some errors of 
judgment on the part of advertis- 
ing manufacturers which have 
alienated dealers are spoken of 
largely as mistakes of the past. 
Thus says the National Jeweler 
and Optician (Chicago) : 

“Manufacturers generally have 
come to realize, on the one hand, 
that false values, although backed 
by much advertising and a trade- 
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WE had to arrest a fellow in Jersey City 
lately. It hardly fits the gentle art of 

magazining to throw a man into jail, “with 
gyves upon his wrist,” but W. Wells went a 
little too far. He took several thousand sub- 
scriptions to Today’s and pocketed the money. 
That’s bad, but he added insult to injury by 
taking them at 35 cents, whereas our rigid price 
is 50 cents, never shaded to anyone. That 
made us madder than the stealing. 

However, Wells knew his business in select- 
ing Today’s to sell. It went like. hot cakes. 
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Permanency —Persistency—Domination 


These three cardinal features in advertising are combined in the new 
“Porosknit” spectacular Electrical display. 


At the head of the “Great White Way’, it shows down that famous 
thoroughfare more than a mile through the busiest night section 
in the world. (The sign is located at 54th Street and this 
photo was taken from 43rd street, half a mile away.) 


This is the third display for ‘“Porosknit” on Broadway during a 
period covering several years, and represents the acme of their 
policy to have the best to be had in permanent publicity. 

\ The O0.J.Gude Co NY. | 


220 West 42nd Street, New York 














wide the door of com- 


oO n . . 
i substitution; and on 
the other, that they cannot expect 
in the interest and co-opera- 


eet the retailer in their busi- 


unless they are willing to 
ee it worth his while. With 
these essentials generally under- 
stood alike by manufactuter and 
dealer, no ‘trade-mark problem 
need present itself. Other’ things 
ing equal, the retailer stands to 
profit “by handling trade-marked 
, and in his own interest and 

the interest’of the public he serves 
he should insist upon the assur- 
ance and protection that the trade- 
mark of a manufacturer affords.” 

Aptly.summarizing, the Retail- 
ers Men’s Apparel Magazine says: 

“The retailer who ignores the 

werful influence of advertising 
is completely out of tune. That 
advertising has brought about a 
stable condition in buying and 
selling is apparent at every turn. 
Your newspapers and magazines 
offer ample evidence. Whether it 
be an incubator, a thresher, a 
breakfast food, a collar, or a 
cigar—people want to buy and du- 
plicate by name. They don’t want 
nameless unknowns. 

‘Retailing of advertised goods 
is frictionless. The advertised 
brands are called for by name— 
there’s no dickering, no uncer- 
tainty to buyer or seller; the sale 
is closed quickly. The popularity 
of advertised goods and the desire 
of consumers to know where the 
goods are on sale, has led a large 
number of retailers to place in 
their windows a bulletin of. the 
brands they carry. 

“Additional profit in advertised 
goods lies in the time saved wait- 
ing on customers, and the possi- 
bility of still greater profit: lies in 
the fact that you can carry a wide 
variety of makes, a small stock of 
each, and thereby be in a position 
to serve a greater number of men 
of varied tastes. 

“Every sale means a profit—at 
the beginning or the end of a sea- 
son—and there’s no need of re- 
tailers stocking heavily with ad- 
vertised goods. Manufacturers 
and jobbers are ready to promptly 
supply retailers in such quantities 
as suit their needs,” 
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There is milk in that cocoanut. 
The fact that small stocks of ad- 
vertised goods can be and very 
generally are carried has much to 
do with the fact that we are going 
through a “psychological depres- 
sion” instead of a panic. A writer 
in the New York Tribune almost 
grasped this truth when he said: 
“All reports point to the conclu- 
sion that we are passing through 
the dullest times in business that 
we have experienced in years. That 
there is no glaring evidence of this 
is due to the fact that we have 
come to this condition gradually 
and not by the usual step of panic. 
Instead of falling over the preci- 
pice, as we generally do in Amer- 
ica, as the result of. an explosion, 
we have climbed gradually down 
the side of the cliff. Stocks of 
goods have been reduced little by 
little to a point where much dan- 
ger has been taken out of the situ- 
ation, producing a conservation of 
credit which keeps such tremen- 
dous breaks as the Claflin failure 
from paralyzing the situation with 
fear, which is the forerunner of 
panic.” 

In conclusion, let me give the 


_results of an investigation that a 


dealers’ service organization re- 
cently made. I still had a lurking 
respect for private-label competi- 
tion until these figures were placed 
before me. 

SIGNIFICANT CENSUS OF DEALERS 

The opinions of 1,463 well-rated 
retail merchants throughout the 
United States were obtained—264 


‘ hardware, 459 drug, 311 grocery, 


175 jewelry, 222 dry goods, 32 
music. 


FAVOR FAVOR 
PRIVATE BRANDS ADVERTISED GOODS 
Hardware 4% 6% 
Drugs 9% 91% 
Grocers 7% 93% 
ang 2% 98% 
r oods and 
eneral Stores 5% 95% 
Music 938% 
Averages all 
opinions 6% 94% 


The following phrases summar- 
ized the reasons for selling adver- 
tised goods: 

“Saves time of salesman.” 

“Much easier sold.” 

“Better quality assured.” 

“Fresher stock.” 

“People ask for them.” 
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“Customers have confidence in 
advertised goods.” 

“Show bigger profits at end of 
year.” ; 

“Rapid turn-over.” 

As aptly expressed by one gro- 
cer, “Some grocers think they get 
a bigger profit on private brands.” 

One simple, undeniable fact 
standing out'in this investigation 
like a sore thumb is this: The deal- 
ers who are still “for” private 
brands are practically all small fry 
and from the high-grass towns. 
The live stores in the larger cities 
working on a straight turn-over 
basis, have seen the light and are 
headed for it. 

You may say that you hear noth- 
ing of this. Quite so. Why should 
a man announce that he has 
stopped beating his wife, even 
though it’s true? 


National Advertising for 
New Insurance Policy 


‘THE Maryland Casualty Com- ° 


pany, of Baltimore, has 
brought out a new accident in- 
surance policy, which is described 
as having “no frills,’ and which 
is to be exploited by means of a 
national advertising campaign of 
considerable proportions. 

In talking to agents about the. 
new policy and the advertising 
campaign, the company is laying 
stress upon the fact that the 
agents will have definite, inter- 
ested prospects to work on, de- 
veloped from the advertising 
work, The Maryland Casualty 
Company has adopted the slogan, 
“The Company That Helps Its 
Agents.” A 

In relation to the new campaign, 
G. Murray Seal, assistant to the 
president of the Maryland Casu- 
alty Company, writes PRINTERS’ 
InK as follows: 

“Of. course, everything of a 
revolutionary nature, such as our 
new policy is, must have some 
impetus other than the customary 
sales channels to back it up. We 
have felt that this could best be 
done through magazine advertis- 
ing, and that it would be helpful 
to our agents in selling the policy 
to be able to turn over to them in- 


quiries from definitely interested 
prospects received in answer to 
our magazine announcements, 

“The slogan, ‘The Company 
That Helps Its Agents,’ is not 
new, but was devised by the 
writer several years ago and used 
freely in insurance trade-paper 
advertising for agents. It is simply 
being used now because it is more 
true than ever before. We are 
doing a considerable quantity of 
development and follow-up work, 
directed at our agents, to point 
out the advisability of supplement- 
ing this magazine advertising by 
advertising in their own localities 
and in other ways.” 


Objects to “Foxy” Form Letters 


GunpLacH ApveERTISING Co, 
Cuicaco, July 24, 1914. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Will you not —~ print a protest 
against a type of form letter that we 
are now beginning to receive from pub- 
lishers and others who have found a 
“foxy” way of forcing a man to read 
thei: literature. 

These letters start out with some 
remark regarding “the enclosed,” and 
asking for an opinion or advice con- 
cerning some detail. When put out 
by some publisher who knows a large 
fraternity of men, it necessarily elicits 
replies, as it would be poor courtesy 
not to answer. 

It becomes perfectly clear now, in a 
number of cases, that all that . was 
sought by this form letter was a new 
means of forcing the recipient of the 
circulars to read them. 

I do not believe that this kind of ad- 
vertising can possibly be ultimately 
profitable. 


Yours “~ truly, 
. T, GuNDLACH, 


Haswell Buys Interest in Kim- 
ball Company 


A. E. Haswell, for many years ad- 
vertising manager of the William Gal- 
loway Company (agricultural imple- 
ments), Waterloo, Ia.. has become ad- 
vertising manager of the Fred L. Kim- 
ball Company. Waterloo, which pub 
lishes Kimball’s Dairy Farmer, The 
Creamery Journal, The Milk Trade 
Journal and The Egg Reporter. 

Mr. Haswell has purchased a one- 
fourth interest in the Kimball com- 
pany. 


Fuessle With Packard Motor 
Car Company 


Newton A. Fuessle has resigned as 
managing editor of The Mediator, an 
industrial magazine, to join the gb: 
licity department of the Packard Mo- 
tor Car Company, Detroit. 
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rested 
° : : harl F. Higham, of Charles F. 
Be: Gets Injunction Against igham: Lid, London, has offered to 
~ the A. A. C. of W., a silver cup and a 
Ipany Substituting tga » es ht ones Fine ag Pg. 
, not e ciu whose mem er elivers at a 
the AX unfair competition decree {h?"nost ‘helpful address. in the fewest 
used which flatly forbids the sub- number of words. The cup and medal 
aper stitution of other goods when a _— 3 placed in the custody of 
an customer calls for goods of a Mr. Higham attended the Toronto 
—_ known brand which are adver- . 
“ tised in the store, was handed 
y of down July 22, in the United States 
ork, District Court at New York. 
pe It was alleged that the defend- 
ent ant, Lucien J. Freud, displayed 
by B. V. D. advertising prominently 
bas: in his store, and carried only a 
small stock of the goods in sizes 
not generally worn, The defend- 
‘ers ant was enjoined “from in any 
way, directly or indirectly, enga- 
‘ ging in any acts of unfair com- 
test petition against the merchandise 
we of The B. V. D. Company; and 
iy further, from substituting for The 
ead B. V. D. Company’s underwear, 
underwear of other makes when’ 
m B. V. D. underwear is called for 
mn- by customers; and further, from 
ut advertising or placarding, or in 
fs other public ways announcing the 
sy sale of B. V. D. merchandise un- 
less he shall be equipped to sell 
te B. V. D. underwear of the aver- 
w age or usual sizes to customers 
le desiring to purchase B. V. D. un- 
. derwear; and further, from car- . aa 
ring such placards of announce sonretion gs the repute f the 


ments in windows or display CaS€S, Optimists, and the Sales Managers 
or otherwise exposed to public Association, of London, and was_par- 
view in any one store whenever Setiarly, impieen tothe coopention, 
his stock of genuine B. V. D. un- which must neal result in greafer 
derwear in said store is below the public confidence in advertised goods. 
stock required to satisfy the re- he Advertiser's Weekly (London) 


: 7 quotes Mr. Higham as follows: 
quirements of customers for B. V. “Many of the speeeches delivered, 


D. underwear for usual or aver- excellent as they were, were rathe1 
age sizes; and further from using long, oma. is reporters, often missed 

. t : : e essential points. occurred to 
or employing in connection with ine that a series of tabloid speeches 
the sale of goods other than would be sure of being reported, and 1 


B. V. D. goods the trade-mark B. offered prizes as an incentive to the 
speakers to condense their remarks— 


V. D., either alone or in connec- 3 thing every advertising man should 
tion with other words or devices he able to do while still retaining the 


such as ‘B. V. D. Style,’ or sim- important points. Short speeches will 
be sure to be reported, and will serve 


ilar expressions, or expressions of their purpose better than condensed re- 
the same purport, either on the ports.” Se is 


goods themselves, or in advertis- Y ik R 
ing matter, placards, signs, etc.” oungren a fiutcharm Nepre- 
sentative 


G. H. Youngren has resigned the 

The Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s  vice-presidency of the Constantine Ad- 
Association, of Bedford and Bloom-  vertising Company, Seattle, Wash., and 
ington, has started a co-operative ad- is now a representative at Seattle for 
vertising campaign. the Hutcharm, Ltd., advertising agency. 
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The Farmers are Py 
per Day and Bi 


But THEY CAN AFFORD to pay these high 

wages to harvest their enormous crops—miore 
than ten billion dollars in value—which they are 
beginning to market. 
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More than a 
Million of T 
Circulation Goes 


HUS they are putting millions of dollars in cit- 

culation now, with more to follow as the sea 

son advances, and setting business on the jump out 
in the country. 


Largest Rural CG 
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6 $2.00 to $3.50 
Med for Harvest Hands 


HE TIDAL WAVE OF PROSPERITY, which 

the farmers have started, is expected to sweep 

the entire land and boost all lines of business—ul- 
timately. But don’t wait for that. 
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‘6 Million and 


» # a Quarter 
oesmo Country Homes 


AKE IT AT ITS FLOOD and get direct, imme- 
diate results by advertising in COMFORT, now. 


W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc., Augusta, Me. 
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Why not durability 
as well as economy? 
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(Your catalog should hold together 
when opened by your customer. We 
have met this condition with our 


RADIUM FOLDING ENAMEL. 


(Radium Folding Enamel does not 
Crack or Break when Saddle-Stitched. 


@ RADIUM FOLDING ENAMEL 
is pure white with superfine finish and 
is within the reach of all who believe 
good reproduction sells merchandise. 


q RADIUM FOLDING ENAMEL 
basis 25 x 88—80 Ib. will average 25 
points test on Mullen Tester. 


@ Quality printers buy RADIUM 

. FOLDING ENAMEL where paper 
is left to their discretion. This is the 
best evidence of printing quality. 
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@ Send us your specifications so we 
may make your dummies and give you 
all the facts about our RADIUM 
FOLDING ENAMEL. Printed 
samples sént on request. 
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Bermingham & Seaman Co. 
Tribune Building, Chicago 


New York Milwaukee St. Louis Cincinnati Detroit 
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Better Policies 
In Hotel and Restaurant 
Advertising 





Prominent New York Hotel Own- 
ers Discuss Trend of the Adver- 
tising and Its Future—Trade 
Deals Denounced as Masked 
Evil Which Has Retarded “De- 
velopment 





HAs the passing of trade deals 
in hotel and restaurant ad- 
vertising anything to do with its 
obvious development? Answering 
this question a prominent Broad- 
way hotel keeper points to the re- 
cent failure of the St. Denis, 
drawing from it the moral that 
had this: hotel advertised on a 
business basis and put into its 
advertising the thought usually 
given copy to fill paid space a dif- 
ferent story would have followed. 

As constructive proof he point- 
ed to the case of the Hotel Clen- 
dening, one of New York’s many 
uptown hotels. “Here we have a 
case,’ said an hotel keeper, who 
for personal reasons did not want 
to be quoted, “of a run-down ho- 
tel developed into one of the most 
profitable of its kind, wholly 
through intelligent advertising in 
publications of tested merit; some 
$25,000 in cash having been in- 
vested during the past eight years 
in the advertising campaign.” 

In a later interview 


PRINTERS’ 


kind of copy. pays and what kind 
does not. 
ing is simply keeping one’s name 
before the public, and the only 
way they will ever awake to the 
real opportunity advertising offers 
is to have to pay cash for the space. 


opinion. 
result of eight years of experi- 
menting, observing and reading. I 


price. 
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Others think advertis- 


“T don’t say this as a matter of 
On the contrary, it is a 


bought the Clendening from a 


man who, believing the hotel to be 
‘out of the world’ and a ‘white 
elephant,’ sold it in disgust. 
a great many other business men 
—or I should say, alleged busi- 
ness men—he did not see that 
* what he considered an obstacle, 
was in reality a tremendous ad- 
vertising asset. 


Like 


I knew that there 
was.money to be made from a 
moderate-priced, uptown hotel, if 
I could only make the public un- 
derstand why it was moderate in 
So I took hold of it. 

“While I knew nothing about 


hotel keeping, I did know some- 


thing about the power of adver- 
tising. For twelve years I had 
read Printers’ INK in connection 
with my other business activities. 


What I had learned in the Little 


Schoolmaster I determined to ap- 


ply to hotel keeping. 


ADAPTS IDEAS FROM OTHER FIELDS 


“In reading over Printers’ INK 
in those early days I used to read 
between the lines with infinite 





with N. B. Hall, the 





proprietor of the Clen- 
dening, an interesting 
side-light was thrown 
around hotel adver- 
tising, showing plainly 
how it was influenced 
or retarded by buying 
or trading space, 









Tf; coming to New 
Why fad Excessive Hotel Rates? 


Foe Homelik 
Bedroom, Private Bath for two persons, 
daily. Pip ag for descriptive booklet “V, 

mao of ¢ ity. 








York 





oe, 183 W. 103 St., New York 
e, Economical, Suites of Parlor, 


“V.” with fine 





“Hotel advertising,” 

said Mr. Hall, “is in 
about the same con- 
dition as railroad advertising 
was a-few years ago. There 
are very few hotel and res- 
taurant men who fully appreciate 
how to use space. A good many 
of them, depreciating the space, 
because ‘they trade it out, have 
never considered it worth while to 
make any effort to find out what 


care. 
which seemed adaptable I put to 
work; 
connection between the field in 


teaching I set aside a definite 





THIS LITTLE AD AVERAGES 50 INQUIRIES AN ISSUE 


Every business getting idea 


although sometimes the 
which it was used was far re- 
moved from the business of sell- 
ing hotel service and rooms. 
“Following my Printers’ INK 














































































































































































amount of money to spend in the 
magazines and newspapers, a sum 
based on my conception of how 
much it was worth for me to keep 
the house filled. This ‘appropria- 
tion’ is now $5,000 a year, al- 
though it was less then. And to 
make sure I was getting the most 
from the investment—I always re- 
garded that money as a sort of 
insurance investment—I organized 
my advertising work along mer- 
cantile lines. 

“First of all I planned a follow- 


Shop early— 
but lunch when you will 


HE wise woman when she runs into | 
town for a days shopping rests for an | oe 


hour and lunches at her ease. 


And from the moment she steps inside the 
Hotel McAlpin everything possible is done to 


make her feel at her ease. 
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diums which produced sufficient 
business to pay the cost of the 
advertising. But I did not make 
the mistake of expecting the busi. 
ness from each medium to more 
than pay for the cost. J found by 
analysis that 80 per cent of the 
business I got was what is called 
“repeat” business; that is, busi- 
ness that came from the recom. 
mendations of guests or repeat 
visits from guests. So I found 
that a medium which would de. 
velop sufficient new business to 
pay 20 per cent of the 
cost of the advertis. 
ing was a money 
maker for me. 


BIG RESULTS FROM 
LITTLE ADS 


have spent 
slightly over $25,000 
for advertising dur- 
ing the eight years I 



























































Trained attendants, luxurious rest rooms, espe- 
cial consideration in the dining rooms, dainty 
dishes at a reasonable tariff—Music by Nahan 
Franko and his famed orchestra all contribute 


to the welcome guests comfort. 

The next time you are in New York drop in at the Hotel 
McAlpin. You'll be delighted at its hospitable charm. 
—And the Hotel McAlpin is nearest to the big depart- 
ment stores, the exclusive smaller shops, the tubes, the “L™ 
It is in fact most convenient as well as most hospitable. 


Management of MERRY & BOOMER 


have had the hotel, 


As a result of it I 


have built up an envi- 
able business, having 
more than doubled 
the cash receipts, and 
because of a continu- 
ally crowded house 























































































HOTEL MALPIN 





Women's Lounge 


NEWSPAPER COPY TO GET SUBURBAN SHOPPING TRADE 


up, so the inquiriés my advertis- 
ing developed would not go by de- 
fault. As these ads were keyed 
I next prepared records showing 
what mediums pulled‘ the best, and 
made up my mind that every nick- 
el's worth of business that came 
to the house would be charged to 
the proper medium, To do this I 
prepared forms so that the clerk 
could find out from each guest 
registered how he had heard of 
our house. 

“In this way I bought space only 
in publications which I knew 
reached the kind of people inter- 
ested in a house of this kind; me- 


the profits are pro- 
portionally greater. 
Last spring—a de- 
cidedly off season for 
New York hotel busi- 
ness—I did a b-gger 
business than ever, 
and I freely give all 
the credit of my suc- 
cess to advertising on 
a right basis, and cut- 
ting out trade deals. 

“I don’t agree with the more 
radical hotel keepers that the 
trade deal is absolutely wrong. I 
suppose a man who finds himself 
saddled with a lot of empty rooms 
in summer can fill them that way 
at a profit, by insisting that the 
food be paid for, but a test I am 
just concluding gives me good 
reason to believe that space trad- 
ing benefits no one. 

“T put on fifteen mediums last 
April on trade, to satisfy myself 
that this theory of mine which a 
good many of my friends thought 
foolish, was sound. With the ex- 
ception of one paper, the business 
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Ihave secured has been: most dis- 
appointing. Contrast with this the 
returns I get from those papers 
which refuse trade space. From 
a little ‘dinky’ ad in a men’s 
weekly of large circulation we in- 
variably receive fifty to eighty in- 
quiries, and it is remarkable the 
business we have credited up to it. 
Why just the other day a minister 
walked into the hotel and asked 
foraroom. When the clerk asked 
him the usual question as to where 
he had heard of the house, he ex- 
plained that he was a missionary 
in China and had 
read our ad in a 
paper three years ago. 
And sure enough he 
produced the faded 
ad, w.th its tell-tale 
key number. At pres- 
ent I am using forty 
mediums, this being 
our off season when 
we advertise the 
heaviest.” 


NEWSPAPER MEN  DE- 
NOUNCE TRADE DEALS 


That Mr. Hall was 
right in this summing 
up of the ineffective- 
ness of traded space, 
was evident from the 
opinions of various 
newspaper men. “So 
long as the trade deal 
casts its shadow over 
hotel advertising,” 


At the Hotel M: 
Medern Minute Men. 
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“We cut out trade deals long 
ago,” said he, “simply because we 
couldn’t see the idea of paying 
some smooth-talking agent 15 
per cent for flimflamming the 
hotel into a trade deal, and then 
taking due bills which would net 
us about fifty cents on the dollar 
in exchange for our perfectly 
good space.” 

Louis Wiley, of the New York 
Times, was as emphatic in his de- 
nunciation of what he termed the 
“iniquitous” trade deal, as was 
Don Seitz, of the New York 


artiniqu will find a staff: of 
Ther duties are the’ promo- 


tion of peace @nd comfort for our guests. 
The Martinique Minute Men know when ships sail; 
trains arrive and depart; theater curtains rise; what 


players play; where the best shops are, and how to 
get to 


yhere and everywhere. 

The Martinique Minute Mtn inform, advise, assist 
and suggest. Some of them ate always on the 
alert —night and day. 

They are high salaried men, who look to the hote' 
for remuneration, not to 
to you is gratis. 


“The HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


1 
e guests. Their service 


said R. F. R. Hunts- MAKING CAPITAL OUT OF TIPPING EVIL—SEE LAST 


man, of the Brooklyn 
Standard - Union, “‘it 

is doomed to mediocrity. A hotel 
keeper using traded space is 
a good deal like a pass holder at 
the show, having secured some- 
thing for nothing, he places no 
value on it, and is the biggest 
kicker in. the audience. Unless 
hotel keepers use space to better 
advantage—and those that do pay 
the market price for it—they will 
never develop the confidence in 
advertising necessary to use it 
successfully.” 

_Another newspaper man was 
little concerned about what hap- 
pened to the hotel that trades out 
its advertising bills, but had a few 
thoughts which were nevertheless 
pertinent. 


PARAGRAPH 


World. Neither. of these papers 
enters in “trades” in any form. 
But it remained for the manager 
of a well-known Fifth Avenue 
hotel to advance a clinching rea- 
son against trading script for 
space. “That is the whole trouble 
with hotel and restaurant adver- 
tising to-day,” was the opinion of 
this manager. “The trade deal 
always has been and always will 
bé, a stimulator of dissatisfaction. 
Both parties are sure they are get- 
ting ‘stung’; both are convinced 
the deal is no good; both enter 
into the pact, feeling ‘well, it is 
something for noth:ng, we should 
worry.” 

But things are not as bad as this 
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hotel keeper would have us be- 
lieve them. Mark Cadwell, secre- 
tary of the New York State Iiotel 
Association, is sure a decided 
trend away from trade deals is 
setting in, and other well posted 
men in hotel circles feel that re- 
cent developments have done 
much to discourage the issuing of 
script. Several big New York 
hotels have already stopped it. 
So we get at the bottom of the re- 
action noticeable in hotel and 
restaurant copy. 


roomy, 
& Th Avé.—Phoge Bryant 3200. 


naan 


RECENT RECTOR COPY APPEALING TO EPICURES 


The recent ad of the Hotel 
Belmont (see page 56) is a 
good example of this, as was the 
copy used by Hotel Sherman and 
the La Salle, of Chicago. The 
Belmont advertising, it is under- 
stood, is more or less of an ex- 
periment, the outcome of a desire 
to test the possibilities of adver- 
tising a hotel like the Belmont. 
The management were inclined to 
fear that publicity would react 
against the hotel. It was only 
after an agency submitted copy 
which would offset. this alleged 
difficulty that the hotel decided to 
advertise at all. 

The new note in hotel copy is 
not, by any means, confined to the 
magazines,,.however. Manager 
Boomer, of the McAlpin, testifies 
that some of the most effective 
advertising it ever did was in the 
newspapers, intended to get resi- 
dents of near-by cities to come to 
New York and shop. This copy, 
which was prepared by a New 
York agency, is a decided note in 
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from the run of hod aaa 
Py. 

Not to be outdone by the hotels 
the New York restaurants haye 
also struck a high note in recent 
advertising. Rector’s, for example 
is using big space in the newspa. 
pers, making a special appeal to 
the palate. In this it is getting 
away from the dance idea which 
has predominated for some time 
in New York restaurant copy, 

For a long while about all one 
could see in New York restaurant 
advertising were glar- 
ing headlines about 
some cabaret per- 
former. But it did 
not take long for a 
sharp - witted restau- 
ranteur to put a 
charge of dynamite 
under this cabaret 
talk. When the Cla- 
ridge began its recent 
campaign it dealt a 
smashing blow at 
cabaret shows by an- 
nouncing in an ad 
that few restaurants 
advertise at all, “and 
such as do are satis- 
fied to sacrifice cui- 
sine to cabaret con- 
siderations.” Believing that many 
New Yorkers would like to see 
the balance of power taken from 
the orchestra and restored to the 
kitchen, it was proposed that the 
Claridge ads “would emanate 
from the kitchen and not from the 
leader’s baton.” 

The Café des Beaux Arts is 
also fighting hard for popularity, 
selecting as its talking point its 
Parisian atmosphere. It conveys 
the Parisian impression by selected 
border designs which _ illustrate 
continental cafés of the same 
style as the Beaux Arts. The 
Café Boulevard, another con- 
tender for favor, is using big 
space consistently, and it looks as 
though a new rival will crop up 
in the Café Brawner, about to 
open. All of these accounts have 
been developed by one New York 
agency specializing on this kind of 
advertising. 

Outside of the copy development 
in hotel and restaurant advertis- 
ing, a marked advance has been 
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OMAN’S WORLD is edited 
forthe homes in the small 
towns and country districts. 


So far as fiction is concerned or articles 
of broad general interest, the difference 
in the people to whom an editor is talk- 
ing is not so vital. But when it comes 
to a woman’s “trade paper”—a home 
publication to be really helpful to a 
woman in her home—the difference is 
vital. Every woman wants her “ trade 
paper” to deal with the conditions of 
her own daily life. 


WOMAN’S WORLD is edited for the homes 


‘in the small towns and rural districts with a 


sympathetic knowledge of this larger half of 
the American people and their manner of life. 
The success of such an editorial policy is, 
perhaps, best evidenced by the fact that 
WOMAN’S WORLD has more subscribers than 
any other woman’s publication in the world 
—with some seventy per cent ofits circulation 
in the very small towns and in the country. 


WoMAN’S WORLD 
Chicago 
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made in the preliminary planning 
of campaigns, a novelty in this 
field up to a few years ago. Just 
at present the Hotel Martinique 
is conducting a carefully planned 
campaign in Canada, using special 
copy and handled on the ground 
by a Canadian representative. Ac- 


" Longs 
i Stange come to 
"twe 
HY, yes, Edith, indeed we will, it 
18 really more delightful every visit 
and with everyone so attentive your papa 
is perfectly content to have us come 


Wa Gee! this is some dandy Hotel, 
bot all right. Dad says #0, too. 
ES, Willie—ie is all very wonderful 
and so handy to everywhere — Papa 
ce is perfect 


‘ 
By 
‘ 
K) 


S, 


om 


wens 
try to make you look wpon The 
Belmont os you New York home 


HOTEL BELMONT 
Forty-second Street at Park Avenue 
(Opposite Grand Central Terminal) 
NEW YORK 
BLM Bares, Menaging Director 


TUR 


MAGAZINE COPY WHICH STRIKES A DIF- 
FERENT NOTE 


cording to Walter Chandler, Jr., 
the Martinique’s manager, this 
campaign _has worked out well. 
One day, a few months ago, over 
one hundred Canadians were 
registered. After this high-water 
mark was set, the Martinique 
quickly turned it to advertising 
advantage and blanketed Canada 
with newspaper ads announcing 
the popularity of the house with 
the better class of Canadians. It 
is this more intelligent ase of op- 
portunity, and more painstaking 
auxiliary work—such as the Mc- 
Alpin’s idea of getting out a 
monthly house-organ to follow 
up inquiries and keep old guests 
filled with McAlpin enthusiasm— 
that will do more than anything 
else to develop more advertisers 
among hotels and restaurants. 
Already there are a great many 
in the field, alert and working 
along the right lines; men like Mr. 
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Hall, who have-no delusions» 
getting something for nothing 
But when it is remembered: that 

there are 15,000 sizable a 

listed in the Hotel Red Book, and 

it is estimated by the official of 

one of the New York State hotel 

organizations that over $800,000. 

000 alone is invested in hotels in 
the State, it is evident that offal] 
the fields whose advertising sbr~) 
faces have just been scratched, 

few offer more possibilities than 

hotels and restaurants. 


Los Angeles Adopts a Slogan 


“Los Angeles—Where Nature Helps 
Industry Most,” is the new slo; 
officially adopted for Los Angeles, Cal,;* 
by the Industrial Bureau and Chamber 
of Commerce of that city. The slogan 
was chosen after a prize contest 
the citizens of the city, in which ; 
8,500 suggestions were submitted. 

Many Dusiness firms of the city and 
several newspapers are still urging an 
unofficial slogan which has been in use 
for several years and seems to have a 
firm hold on the public fancy. This is 
“Los Angeles—1,000,000 in 1920.” It 
was first used in the advertising of a 
real estate concern, but is now on the 
business letterheads of many firms. 


Trade Journal for Movie 
Actors 


The field of the trade journal has 
reached the motion-picture actor. The 
first issue of the Photoplayers’ Weekly, 
which made its bow in Los Angeles, 
Cal., confesses that the publication will 
be a trade paper devoted to the inter- 
ests of the motion-picture actors of 
America. Several thousand of_ these 
reside in s Angeles, where climatic 
conditions are peculiarly favorable to 
the industry. he new weekly, how- 
ever, is planned to be national in its 
scope. 


Van Laeys to Go With St. 
Louis “Star” 


L. J. Van Laeys has_ resigned as 
business manager of the Houston, Tex., 
Chronicle. to become business managet 


of the St. Louis Star, effective 
tober 1. ; 
Mr. Van Laeys went with the 


Chronicle two years ago as circulation 
manager, after being seven years with 
the Capper Publications, Topeka, Kan. 


Byler Joins Alco Clothes Com- 


pany 
Robert C. Byler, formerly, with the 
Donovan & Armstrong Agency, Phila 
delphia, is now associated with the 
Arnold, Louchheim Company, Phila- 
delphia, which makes Alco clothes. 
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Raise In Rate 


The New Fiction Publishing Com- 
pany announce a raise in the adver- 
tising rates of 


PY QORIES 


A TER TAINING 
FICTION 


to go into effect October Ist, 1914. 


On and after that date, the line rate 
will be 50c. flat,—the page rate $112, 
and no advertisement of less than ten 
lines will be accepted. 


The Back Cover, in three colors, will 
be $350; second and third covers, in 
two colors, $200. 


Orders will be taken up to noon 
of October Ist for contracts to run up 
to and including the March, 1915, issue 
at the present rates— $80 per page. 


—rt Jt 


GUY W. WHITCOMB Wk dben 


Western Representative Advertising Manager 


_ 815 Advertising Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 14-16 E. 33rd St., N. Y. 


a me ee On Oe. Go. ot 


P.S. Just in case you are inclined to wonder at our rais- 
ing rates when we are carrying only a half dozen pages 
of advertising, we wish to state that we are pricing our ad- 
vertising pages—not on the gmount of advertising we are 
carrying, but on the number.pf copies we are selling. 
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Novel Copy Appeal 
Quadruples Sales 


Results Which Followed an Inter- 
esting Experiment in Marketing 
Flour Through Advertising In- 
stead of Depending on the Job- 
hers—Concrete Versus. General 
Arguments in Flour Copy 





AxeAR ago the Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Company, of Kansas 
City, was selling 800 barrels of 
four a month in home territory. 
A recent month’s sales showed that 
3500 barrels had been sold in the 
same market, using the same sales 
organization and the same sales 
methods. The increase was brought 
about by taking over the jobber’s 
sales force and using the right 
kind of copy to back up its efforts. 
“It was just a year ago this 
month,” said, ‘ 
Ismert, of the com- 
pany, “that we began 
to grow dissatisfied 
with the volume of 
our Kansas City busi- , 





ness, While this was Libya 
but a small percentage should wish 
© the 


of our total volume, 
still it seemed to us 
that it should be a 
good deal higher. 
Then we began an in- 
vestigation. We found 
that the jobbing out- 
let upon which we 
were dependent was 
doing nothing to 
stimulate sales out- 
side of personal solici- 
tation. Like most job- 
bers, it. was satisfied 
with what cameits way, 
_ “So we took over the whol: 
jobbing organization and estab- 
lished a city department. Then 
we planned a modest advertising 
campaign direct to the consumer 
to create a demand for ‘Il. H”’ 
flour. Unlike most flour advertis- 
ers, we did not want copy that 
was written for. dealer effect; we 
did not believe that this kind of 
copy was profitable in the long 
run. We knew that many big 
millers had followed this plan and 
througk artistic copy were able 
to get the dealers to stock the line 
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FAVORITE RECIPES OF 
KANSAS CITY CHEFS 


The Coates House serves Apple Puffs made with 
1-H Flour. The simple fact that the Coates House 
Teasom enough why any housewife 


to bave pe 
in Hite, chef ét the Coates House, talis how 
im: . 


I-H 
FLOUR 


Ose 1-H Flour and you, too, con make these delicious Apple Puffs. Atk 


your grocer for 1-H Flour If he 
Jemert-Hincke Milling Oo., Bell Matin 731 
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in advance of the advertising, but 
we had no desire to follow that 
policy ; we wanted copy that would 
actually bring people into the deal- 
ers’ stores, and make them ask for 
‘I. H. flour. 

“In looking about for such a 
copy idea, we considered many 
plans. But none of them seemed 
strong enough actually to cause 
the housewife to use our flour in 
preference to that with which she 
was familiar. Too many of the 
ideas appealed to those with large 
pocketbooks, We wanted to reach 
the average family which did its 
own baking, not because home- 
made things were ‘nicer,’ but be- 
cause the income made it neces- 
sary for it to do so. Finally we 
hit upon the idea of a series of 
recipes by leading Kansas City 
chefs, believing that such copy 
would be a convincing testimonial, 


ee 
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ve this recipe pasted in her cook- 


Coates House Apple Puffs. 
Place in a bowl % Ib, sifted I-H Flour, 
2 eggs, % teaspoonful of salt and % pint | 
of milk; Whip briskly, for five minutes 
Qr anti) thick, Now top two apples in“ 
@ pint of boiling water, with a table; 
spoonful of .powdered sugat, and 
two minutes; then Work the apple 
th a seive and add them to 
first mixture; work together; then p 
in muffin tin about half full; bake 
hot oven 35, minutes and serve on a 
napkin. 


be unable to supply 
or Home Main 7300. 








COPY WHICH INTERESTS THE AVERAGE HOUSEWIFE 


as well as suggestive. We could 
not help but believe that facts 
dished out in an appetizing way 
would sell a good deal more flour 
than unsupported contentions that 
‘I. H.’ flour was the best. 

“With that end in view we con- 
centrated our efforts on getting 
our flour into. the leading hotels, 
and then got the chefs to furnish 
us with their pet recipes. These 
we published in serial form in the 
newspapers, using a cut of the ho- 
tel to ‘liven up’ the text. The se- 
ries was captioned ‘Favorite 
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Recipes of Kansas City Chefs,’ 
and its effect upon sales was im- 
mediate. This was highly gratify- 
ing to us, inasmuch as our policy 
was severely criticised by those 
who said the recipe idea was worn 
out and that the housewives would 
simply adapt the recipe to what- 
ever flour they had on hand. 

“It has been a year now since 
we began the experiment, and the 
results have been more than satis- 
factory. In fact, our sales in Kan- 
sas City have jumped from 800 to 
3,500 barrels a month, which we 
consider a great testimonial to the 
power of advertising as a distrib- 
uting force. We give the entire 
credit for the increase to advertis- 
ing, because, as explained, we used 
the same sales organization, the 
same methods and the same flour.” 


A Lighting Company’s Cam- 


paign 

The Canton Electric Company, of 
Canton, O., has been using newspaper 
space for the purpose of persuading 
merchants to keep their store and dis- 
play lighting up to the usual volume in 
summer, basing its argument in this be- 
half on the apparently unpromising 
premise that the cost of doing business 
is higher to-day than ever before. 

It is readily developed from _ this, 
however, that the best means of get- 
ting around the increasing cost of doing 
business is to increase the volume 
handled; and the point is made that 
good lighting not only draws business, 
but is an indispensable part of the 
good handling of business. 

The following concludes a very con- 
vincing argument along this line: 
“Lighting your store is part of your 
store service. Lighting your store per- 
mits customers to view your merchan- 
dise as carefully as they wish to. Light- 
ing your store gives you the appearance 
of prosperity, and the appearance of 
prosperity brings you customers. The 
best stores, the stores that are making 
headway against competition and in- 
creasing their sales steadily, are mot 
curtailing their lighting expense. They 
are adding to that item, because they 
find that by doing so they are getting 
good returns for their money. They 
find that customers like a we!l-lighted 
store; and it is always profitable to 
please your customers.’”’ 


De Montluzin Opens Branch 
Office 


Emil Bauer has left the Chattanooga, 
Tenn., News and is now connected 
with the A. de Montluzin Advertising 
Company, of Cincinnati. 

Mr. Bauer will have charge of the 
new de Montluzin office in Chatta- 
nooga. 
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Quantity Prices 
the Chief Advantage of 
Mail-Order Selling 


Cost of Doing Business No Gr 
in Jobber-Dealer System than in 
Mail-Order Concerns—Fair and 
Unfair Quantity Discounts— 
Professor Neystrom Before the 
Judiciary Committee 


(Special Washington C orrespondence) 


Tar there is practically no 
_™ difference in the cost of do 
ing business as between the large 
mail-order house and the jobber. 
dealer method, is the conclusion 
of Professor Paul H. Neystrom 
of the University of Wisconsin, 
presented before the Judiciary 
Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives at Washington. 
The only real advantage the 
mail-order house enjoys, accord- 
ing to this authority, is its power 
to enforce the granting of quan- 
tity discounts which are out of 
proportion to the service actually 
rendered to the manufacturer or 
producer by the purchase of his 
goods in large quantities. 
Professor Neystrom should be 
able to look at the questions in- 
volved from the standpoint of a 
practical business man, for he is 
employed in the extension depart-’ 
ment of the university, and has 
been doing his teaching in vari- 
ous parts of the State, instead of 
inside the halls of the university. 
One thousand retail dealers and 
salesmen have contributed to the 
fund of information upon which 
this specialist drew for his evi- 
dence before the Congressional 
committee. The 1,000 distributors 
referred to have been members 
of Professor Neystrom’s classes 
during the four years that he 
has been conducting (under the 
auspices of the University of 
Wisconsin and the University of 
Minnesota) short courses for 
merchants, arranged on somewhat, 
the same plan as the courses for 
farmers at the agricultural col- 
leges. The object of the courses 
has been to increase the efficiency 
of retail merchants and to enable 
them to cut down the cost of 









ing business, whereas Professor 
a personal work in this 
connection has been to try to 
discover the best possible ‘means 
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producer to the. wholesaler, from 
the wholesaler to the retailer and 
from the retailer tc the consumer. 
I want to compare that method 


g for distributing goods from the with the mail-order method of 
producers to the consumers. distribution. Under the mail-or- 
‘eater der method the producer sells, 
in in PUBLIC POLICY THE TEST OF RIGHT i, most cases, direct to the mail- 
and ee order house. In probably 75 to 
ts -- “I take it for granted,” said 90 per cent of the cases the mail- 
the Professor Neystrom, by way of order house purchases its goods 
preface, “that the method of dis- direct from the producer and then 
tributing goods that must prevail sells them direct to the consumer. 
" in the long run must be the most Now the ordinary impression that 
No economical method, and anything you would gather is that in the 
do- that bolsters up any other method first method of distribution there 
irge that is artificial or more expen- are two middlemen between the 
er- sive is socially wrong. The re- producer and the consumer, 
ion tail dealers, as well as other busi- whereas in the second channel 
om, ness men, must conform them-_ there is only one middleman. And 
sin, selves to the method that is most in the ordinary way of looking 
ary beneficial to the consumers and at the matter, if we eliminate a 
ep that will most economically meet. middleman, the presumption is 
the consumers’ demands. I do that we have saved a certain 
he not see that there can be any amount of expense. 
d- other philosophy or theory at the “But let us look at the facts 
er back of this economic problem. in a truer way. The wholesaler 
n- “What we call the usual chan- gathers together the products of 
of nels of distribution involve the many producers. Then he dis- 
ly distribution of. goods from the tributes them in bulk, or in suit- 











E MIGHT solicit your business on what 
we have done for other advertisers. 




























We'd rather talk to you about our ideas con- 
cerning your advertising and selling possibili- 
ties, First wed like to be taken behind the 
scenes (confidentially). 


D’ARCY 
ADVERTISING 


ComPANY 
INTERNATIONAL LIFE. BUILDING 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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able quantities and assortments, 
to the retailers and the retailers 
distribute them to their immediate 
trade in their communities at the 
time and in the manner desired. 
In the mail-order method of dis- 
tribution there is the activity of 
gathering the products together 
by the mail-order house in a man- 
ner very similar to that of the 
wholesale house, but instead of 
shipping the goods out in bulk 
or in large quantities, as the 
wholesaler does to the retailer, 
the shipments from ‘the mail- 
order house are made in small 
lots—that is, each shipment is 
made to an individual customer. 


WASTE IN INDIVIDUAL SHIPMENTS 


“Now, we can appreciate what 
a problem is involved in the mail- 
order-house method of distribu- 
tion as compared with the distri- 
bution through the regular chan- 
nels, when we remember that the 
customers of the mail-order house 
may run into the millions. In 
fact, one mail-order house claims 
to have over 6,000,000 regular cus- 
tomers and another claims to have 
3,000,000. Every order sent to 
a mail-order house has to be sep- 
arately filled and separately sent 
out by some means of transporta- 
tion to the ultimate consumer. 
The separate shipment of each 
parcel in this way must make a 
large expense in this method of 
distribution. In other words, the 
producer-wholesaler-retailer 
method of distribution has this 
advantage, even if we assume 
that it does not have any other, 
that the shipment of the goods 
from the producer to the con- 
sumer is made in a much more 
economical way than are the ship- 
ments made by the mail-order- 
house method of distribution. 

“I have made it my business 
during the last few years to make 
a collection of data on the costs 
of doing business in the various 
kinds of concerns that are dis- 
tributing goods. I have collected 
statements showing the costs of 
doing business in over a hundred 
retail concerns, seven of which 
are mail-order houses, but most 
of which are general stores in 
various towns in the States of 









Wisconsin, Illinois, Indi 

Minnesota. The cost “lana and 
business in wholesale concerns 
runs all the way from six Der cent 
to 15 per cent of the sales, The 
cost of doing business 


in retaj 
concerns, depending, of mk 
upon the line of goods carried, 
runs all the way from ten per 


cent up to 25 per cent and even 
to 30 per cent of the sales, Of 
course, the percentages depend al. 
together on the kind of instity. 
tion it is and the grade of its 
efficiency. If you eliminate the 
department stores, whose expense 
is somewhat higher, the average 
cost of doing business in the 
small stores—that is, the stores 
in small towns in the State of 
Wisconsin, so far as my figures 
indicate, is somewhere about 18 
per cent. The cost runs from 15 
per cent to 22 per cent, and ] 
take the average to be, according 
to the figures I have collected, 
18 per cent. 

“The cost of doing business in 
the mail-order concerns, from 
seven of which I have obtained 
the figures, runs from 16 per cent 
to 26 per cent, and the average 
is 22 per cent of sales. William 
C. Thorne, vice-president of 
Montgomery Ward & Co., has 
testified that the cost of doing 
business in the mail-order houses 
runs from 16 to 25 per cent and 
my figures correspond almost ex- 
actly with his. Now, if the cost 
of doing business in the retail 
stores averages about 17 or 18 
per cent, to that must be added 
the cost of doing business by 
the wholesale concerns, and that 
cost, as I have stated, runs all 
the way from about six per cent 
to 15 per cent. It is from six 
per cent to seven per cent for 
groceries, and from that figure up 
on other lines of goods. The 
cost is from 12 to 15 per cent, 
for instance, on hardware. 


ADD TRANSPORTATION TO COSTS 


“In order to find the entire 
cost of distribution by either of 
the two methods I have outlined, 
we would have to add to the 
cost of doing business in the 
stores the transportation items, im 
one case from the producer to 
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Sie Have Tremendous Sales Power 


Why Leading Advertisers Are Using 


ELAD 
IGNS 


Stelad Signs outvalue the ordinary sign many 
times in increased sales of goods. 


Stelad Signs get preferred position in dealers’ 
stores and besides attracting attention to your 
goods, convey a subtle suggestion of quality that 
is as forceful as the soundest argument of a good 
salesman and tells your story at a glance. 


Our efficient representatives are at your service. 


Passaic Metal Ware Company 
Passaic, N. J. 


Sales Offices : 
. New York Chicago St. Louis Boston 


Stee Should carry your sales message. 
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$100,000,000 


Was spent in Direct Advertising during 1913 states ‘Printers’ 
Ink”—proving that advertisers are fast finding it profitable 
to eliminate the enormous waste of advertising to thousands 
of impossible prospects, and instead, are concentrating their 
fire upon Logical prospects. 

aph. 


The Addressog 
enables you to select just those prospects who can use your product or 


service and have the, money to pay for it. It enables you to go straight 
to the mark and make every shot count. 


44% Undeliverable! 


Post Office statistics prove that many Direct Advertisers pay little or 
no attention to their mailing lists—or to the manner in which their cir- 
culars are addressed. These figures conclusively prove the need of the 
Addressograph. To illustrate, 44% of the first class mail matter alone, 
received by the Chicago Post Office during 1913, was undeliverable—due 
to incorrectly or incompletely written addresses. And this figure does 
not include the countless mistakes which occurred in the addressing of 
og opdaad of tons of other classes of mail matter of which no record 
is kept. 


This New Book Tells How ! 


Sent Free on Request. 


“The Preparation and Care of Mailing Lists’’ 
tells you just how dnd where to procure ex- 
actly the names of the prospects you want. It 
tells you how to keep your mailing list accu- 
rately up-to-date vee oe to get out your 
Direct Advertising with speed and absolute 
accuracy. 

This book is yours for the asking. Simply 
write us on your letter-head. It will be sent 
free and post paid. You will not be obligated 
in any way. ‘ 








913 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 

































the wholesaler and. from the 
wholesaler to the retailer, and in 
the case of mail-order distribu- 
tion from the producer to the 
mail-order house and then from 
the mail-order house to the con- 
sumer. Of course, the regular 
retailer charges to his expenses 
the cost of delivering the goods 
to the consumer—that is to say, 
his delivery expense is counted 
in with his cost of doing busi- 
ness. The figures which I have 
given for retail stores include the 
delivery expense. Therefore no 
further account need be taken of 
that. All of the figures I have 
given showing the cost of doing 
business are based on the sales 
and not on the cost of the goods. 
“The cost of transportation 
from the producer to the mail- 
order house is probably about the 
same as the cost of transporta- 
tion from the producer to the 
wholesaler. So far as I have been 
able to learn, the difference is 
not great. To make a fair com- 
parison of the costs of doing busi- 
ness we can start with the whole- 
saler in one case and the mail- 
order house in the other, and then 
add the items as they occur on 
the way to the consumer. To 
the 22 per cent representing the 
average cost of doing business in 
the mail-order houses we would 
have to add the transportation 
charge to the consumer. The av- 
erage order handled by a mail- 
order house in Chicago, accord- 
ing to the statement of one of 
its executives, is somewhere 
around $10. He stated that it 
was between $8 and $11, and the 
average is, as I have said, some- 
where about $10 per order. Now, 
I understand that the transporta- 
tion charges on packages of that 
value average about 50 cents. We 
may probably take 50 cents as the 
average cost per package for 
transportation, and 50 cents is five 
per cent of $10, which is the as- 
sumed average value of the av- 
erage order. Therefore you must 
add five per cent to your 22 per 
cent of expense and that will give 
you a total of 27 per cent. 
“That 27 per cent represents the 
cost of distribution by the mail- 
order method. From 27 to 30 per 
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cent of the sales prices takes care 
of the expenses of distributing a 
very large part of the goods that 
go through wholesalers and re- 
tailers. The differences, therefore, 
in the expenses of distribution by 
these two methods, considering 
nothing else but expenses, are 
very small, and I can hardly say 
that there is an advantage on 
either side. 

“So far as my figures have gone 
they do not show that the mail- 
order house has any distinct ad- 
vantage, in the way of a lower 
expense of doing business, over 
distribution through the regular 
channels of trade. It has several 
disadvantages, so far as the con- 
sumer is concerned, in not being 
able to give the personal service 
that retailers should give, and not 
allowing a* free inspection of ac- 
tual goods before purchase. What- 
ever advantage the mail-order 
house has over the small storé 
lies not in its method of mer- 
chandising, but it lies in the fact 
that the mail-order house is able 
to buy large quantities of goods 
at special or quantity prices—at 
inside prices. Another factor that 
gives it an advantage is the char- 
acter of its advertising. 


EQUITABLE QUANTITY DISCOUNTS 
DEFINED 


“As to quantity prices, I do 
not say that there should not be 
some sort of a quantity-price sys- 
tem. When the merchant goes 
to the producer or to the whole- 
saler and buys a large quantity 
of goods from him the merchant 
is taking those goods off the 
hands of the producer or. whole- 
saler and he is saving the pro- 
ducer or wholesaler storage 
charges, insurance charges, the 
cost of handling goods in smaller 
quantities, etc. Therefore I be- 
lieve that the merchant in this 
case is entitled to a price that 
takes into account the savings that 
his quantity purchase gives to the 
producer or wholesaler who sup- 
plies him with that large quantity 
of goods. 

“But when he gets the advan- 
tage of this special or quantity 
price it simply means that he as- 
sumes extra expenditure himself; 
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he is undertaking to do his own 
storage business, to insure his own 
goods and to handle them him- 
self, and he must therefore incur 
those expenses himself. He is 
advancing his own money, upon 
which, of course, he must have 
interest. So that, on that kind 
of quantity price, he will not be 
able to sell his goods to the cus- 
tomer at any lower price than 
the retail dealer who buys in 
small quantity. There will be no 
appreciable difference in that re- 
spect between the concern that 
gets that kind of quantity price 
and the retail dealer who buys 
in small quantities. But there is 
a different inside or quantity 
price which the producer or job- 
ber sometimes gives to the dis- 
tributor. This inside price is very 
much lower than the price at 
which less favored buyers can 
procure the same goods. This in- 


side price represents a special fa- 
vor; it is a discriminatory price, 
and that is the thing that makes 
the principal trouble in the field 
of distribution, and especially be- 


tween small-town dealers and 
mail-order houses. No dealer will 
buy goods at a quantity price— 
that is, no large dealer, such as 
a mail-order manager—unless he 
has in mind the possibility of get- 
ting a price lower than that 
quoted to his competitor—that is, 
an inside price—and in many 
cases the mail-order concerns—I 
have traced this down in several 
instances—are able to make a very 
large net profit on the goods that 
they sell and still sell them for 
less than the small retail dealer 
- can. 

“The special or inside quantity 
price is, to my mind,” continued 
Prof. Neystrom, “the greatest evil 
in modern merchandising. The 
unfair price is given to the big 
dealer here and there, to the 
dealer who has plenty of capital; 
not because he is efficient, but 
simply because he has so much 
money. I take it that the mere 
presence of money does not mean 
efficiency. The big capitalistic 
concern gets prices which permit 
it to sell goods to the ultimate 
consumer, in some cases, when it 
so desires, for less than the prices 


at which the average retailer can 
buy them, 

“I have looked at this thing 
from the standpoint of the ult. 
mate consumer as well as the re. 
tailer. If a manufacturer should 
sell to the dealers at large for the 
same price at which he sells to 
this one special retailer, the ulti- 
mate consumer would eventually 
be benefited. However, in most 
of the cases that I have studied, 
the quantity price that he gives to 
the large dealer could not possibly 
be given to all dealers, conse- 
quently but few consumers gain 
any advantage from this: dis- 
crimination. If the producer did 
that he would be doing a losing 
business, and to bear that out I 
want to give one or two illustra- 
tions. 


THE CASE OF A TRUNK MANU- 
FACTURER 


“A trunk manufacturer in the 
Middle West has been selling 
trunks to one of*the large mail- 
order concerns in Chicago for a 
number of years. He has been 
selling them at inside prices. The 
regular retail dealers to whom he 
has sold have found during the 
past few years that their cus- 
tomers were able to buy one kind 
of trunk that he produces at 
about the same prices which those 
trunks were being supplied to the 
regular retail dealers for; that is, 
their customers were able to get 
these trunks from the mail-order 
house for less than the retail 
dealers could supply them. The 
retail dealers naturally found their 
trade dwindling on this particular 
line and they stopped handling it. 

“The orders for trunks became 
smaller for this factory and finally 
the manufacturer found himself in 
this position: He was unable to find 
a sale through the regular chan- 
nels of trade at all, because there 
were no retail dealers who wanted 
to handle his trunks by reason 
of the fact that they could be ob- 
tained from the mail-order concern 
at a lower price than that at which 
these dealers could get them. 
At about the time this dawned on 
him he made the buyer of this 
large mail-order concern a propo- 
sition that the mail-order concern 
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You dictate all day 
today. 


At 9 o'clock tomorrow 


e 4 you find your stenog- 


rapher is ill and won't 
be down to work. 


And no one else can 
read her shorthand notes! 


Edison Dictating Machine 


(Prevent Substitution, specify “Made by Edison”) 


can be understood as easily by one person as another, There is no delay, no lost 
motion, no tie-up in the office routine, no chance of inaccuracies. While you dictate 
the last half of your mail, the first half is being written. It’s all ready to be signed at 


quitting time. 


The Edison Dictating Machine has been developed to its present advanced design by a 

corps of experts under the personal supervision of Thomas A. Edison. It is the machine 

a proved and labeled by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., under the direction of the 

ational Board of Fire Underwriters, and the only dictating machine equipped with an 

Auto Index for conveying corrections, instructions, etc., to the transcriber. Its many 

; mechanical and electrical advantages are explained in our 
booklets, which you should read before investigating. 


Service Everywhere, including the principal 
Canadian Cities 


‘ INCORPORATED 
211 LAKESIDE AVENUE ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
ae ee eee Se aS SSE eee = = = =. 

SEND IN THIS COUPON 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 21] Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 
Please send me your 24-page booklet, ““The Tired | Business Man”’ des- 


cribing how the Edison Dictating Machine may be adapted to my work, and 
your booklets on its mechanical and electrical advantages. 
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To Sell Your Goods In 


NEW ENGLAND 


With its compact territory, cities close together, 
no long jumps for salesmen—distribution easy and 
accounts safe, put your advertising in the Local Daily 
Papers. They move the goods off of the dealers’ 
shelves. 


“What profits it a manufacturer to load up the 
Dealer and lose his good-will?” If you would retain 
his trade, make your goods “Best Sellers.” The Club 
Plan has shown that the 


Local Daily Newspapers 


are quick workers, rapid producers and great local 
stimulants. For any club plan you may have to open 
in city after city in New England by all means use 
the Local Daily Newspaper for quick and permanent 
result:—Sewing Machines, Pianos, Expensive Sets 
of Books, Kitchen Cabinets, etc., may be sold 
through local retail houses on the Club Plan adver- 
tised in these daily newspapers: 


Lynn,Mass.,Item New Haven, Ct.,Register 
NewBedford <ijera .,  Meriden,Ct.,Record 
Salem,Mass.,News W aterbury,Ct.,Republican 
Springfield,Mass.,Union Portland,Me.,Express’ 

W orcester,Mass.,Gazette Burlington ,Vt.,Free Press 


Bridgeport, Ct.,Telegram Manchester,N.H., per: 
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should take over his entire prod- 
uct, The buyer was willing to do 
that and such an arrangement was 
made and the entire product 
taken. When that arrangement 
had been completed this factory 
manager hired a cost accountant 
to go over his plant and de- 
termine what the costs of making 
these trunks were. On ‘investiga- 
tion it was found that he was sell- 
ing trunks at less than cost, and 
that the price that was paid by 
the mail-order concern amounted 
to about the cost of labor, ma- 
terial and direct charges, but did 
not include overhead charges at 
all. The manager of the factory 
has frankly said that he faces 
nothing but bankruptcy. 

“That is an illustration of the 
kind of quantity prices that I 
have in mind. Only a few of the 
largest retailing institutions, such 
as mail-order concerns, are able 
to get such prices. If manufac- 
turers were to give inside prices 
to everybody they would soon 


have to quit. In case the quantity’ 


price is permitted the small deal- 
ers will be tnable to compete with 
large capitalistic dealers. Small 
dealers will have to get prices 
that are equivalent or equal to the 
prices that are being given to the 
big dealers in some way, other- 
wise they will be forced out of 
business entirely. There is a way, 
although I do not know that it is 
legal, but it seems to me it is their 


‘only salvation if you do not make 


price discrimination illegal, and 
that is to combine. These dealers 
can combine and say to the pro- 
ducers, ‘We must have the same 
price that is given to these large 
competitors of ours’ IJ think that 
a combination of several hundred 
retailers of this kind could get 
equal terms and compel the manu- 
facturer to do as well by them as 
anyone else, 


FAVORS STRICT ADVERTISING LAWS 


“With reference to the char- 
acter of advertising that is done 
by the mail-order concerns I 
might point out that there are 
several elements that many peopie 
call dishonest. The mail-order 
advertising is the most efficient 
trade-getting advertising in the 
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The Evening 
Gazette 


The Gazette is the quick worker 
in local campaigns and has shown 
that it is a wonderful power ih 
selling goods in ; 


WORCESTER 


Mass. 


It does produce the most results 
for each dollar expended. It does 
produce the most results on any 
given amount of advertising space 
—and at least selling cost. It is 
the great Evening paper of this 
great high grade industrial city. 
The GAZETTE goes nightly into 
24,000 homes in Worcester ahd 
nearby places. If you want dis- 
tribution here, write us, or 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 











Fitchburg, Mass. 


is still growing as shown by 
the following Census Figures 





Population 
rE BOL ee Pr i 12,289 
BOCES ow ecineetiayei che wan 22,037 
FT Pe eae E ERRATA, $1,531 
TOU Say Naw oena eS 37,826 
1914 estimated........... 41,734 


The Sentinel 


has kept pace with the growth 
of the City as shown by the 
following Circulation figures: 


BGO Sov k pa He Here pnesiede 1,000 
SED cevinanweescvde beeen 2,260 
NGS 35.0.0 wes CN bb wee ba oe 8,680 
ROD oes eta te a easa 4,564 
BO (960 a5 Gor ere bah a bee 5,220 
1914 first 3 months....... 5,264 


Your advertisement inserted 
regularly will increase your 
business in same proportion 
provided your business is: con- 
ducted on the square and the 
publicity campaign is properly 
conducted. 


Julius Mathews, representative 
Boston, New York, Chicago. 

































































































































































































































































































































































Mr. Manufacturer! 
Do You Want An 


ADVERTISING 
MANAGER? 


I am well known as an 

| Advertising Writer and 

| Counselor—and plan adver- 

| tising, selling and marketing 
campaigns, with exceptional 

| skill. I have an Advertis- 
ing Service Agency, through 

| which I serve various clients 

| —but would relinquish 

| 

| 

| 

} 

| 











same, in order to give my 
services entirely to one man- 
ufacturing or other whole- 
sale concern. 

I am a high-class adver- 
tising manager—aggressive, 
progressive and experi- 
| enced. For further details, 
| address, Box “LL” 748, care 
| of Printers’ Ink, 
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THE COMBINATION 


to success in Greater Pittsburgh 
is through 


The Pittsburgh Gazette Times 


Morning and Sunday 


Pittsburgh Chronicle 
Telegraph 
Evening except Sunday 
Include them in your fall list and 


get 
DISTRIBUTION 
THEN REPEAT ORDERS 


Combination flat rate 22%4c. per 
agate line for both papers where 
the same copy appears in consecu- 
tive issues. For further informa- 
tion or co-operation write 


Urban E. Dice, 
Foreign Advertising Manager, 
Pittsburgh, Penna, 


J. C. Wilberding, 

225 Fifth Avenue, 

New York City. 
J. M. Branham Company, 
919 Mallers’ Bidg., Chicago. 
Chemical Bldg., St. Louis. 








world. They have about the best 
advertising managers jn the 
world. I can not say that it is 
generally dishonest, but there are 
many, many little things—matters 
| of price comparison and so on— 
| that lead people to think things 
| about their goods that are not 

always true. They are things, 
however, for which the mail-order 
houses can not be held in a legal 
way. For example, we will take 
an article that they are offering 
for sale for $1.35 or $1.50, They 
may say that this article sells 
regularly for $2 in the retail 
stores. I have tested out articles 
of that kind in several instances 
and have found that their state- 
ments in some cases were true, 
but in many others that they were 
not true. I am very strongly in 
favor of more strict laws on 
advertising. 


FAVORS A SPECIAL TAX ON MAIL- 
ORDER HOUSES 
“I think that the idea of a 
special income tax on mail-order 
houses is excellent. I am a be- 
liever in that kind of a tax. My 
impression is that it would be one 
way to reach the situation; and, 
as I have said before, it is to my 
mind absolutely necessary that 
| some way be devised by which 
this matter of quantity prices can 
| be corrected. Under the present 
situation special prices are given 
to men simply because they do a 
| big business or have great wealth. 
| It suggests the same thing as if a 
rich man should have the privilege 
of going to the post office and 
buying stamps for less than regu- 
lar prices, or a rich man going to 
the tax collector’s office and, 
simply because. he is a rich man, 
| get a reduction in taxes. The 
same proposition confronted this 
country a few years ago in fe- 
gard to the railroads at the time 
the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission was formed. Discrimina- 
tory rates were granted by the 
railroads to big shippers every- 
where and small shippers were 
made to pay the highest rates. 
Yet that thing was checked, very 
largely at any rate, by the laws 
that were passed by Congress. | 
| “Comment has been made im 
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various quarters on the growing 
practices on the part of mail-order 
houses of ordering shipments di- 


’ rect from the producer to the con- 


sumer. But the same situation 
exists in the case of wholesalers. 
I should not say there would be 
much difference in this regard. 
Wholesalers, in many cases, have 
articles shipped direct from the 
producer to the retailer instead 
of going through the wholesale 
house. This practice prevails 
especially with reference to heavy 
articles. Many articles that are 
handled by wholesale houses, as, 
for example, dry goods, groceries, 
and so on, are handled in the 
same way by mail-order houses— 
they are brought together and re- 
shipped. As proof that there is a 
weakness in the mail-order 
method of distribution I want to 
point out that some of the mail- 
order concerns are beginning to 
establish branch warehouses, to 
which they have goods shipped 
and from there _ re-distributed. 
They have certain central points 
from which their goods are re- 
distributed to the consumers. So 
it would seem that there is not the 
greatest economy in the pure mail- 
order form of distribution and 
that it is necessary for the mail- 
order house to borrow some of 
the methods of distribution 
through the regular channels of 
trade. 

MAIL-ORDER AND RETAIL COSTS 

COMPARED 

“Although the mail-order house 
sells for cash and the little retail 
dealer gives credit, the costs of 
distribution through the little re- 
tail stores compare very favorably 
with the cost of distribution 
through the mail-order method, 
considering all items of cost. The 
cost of doing a mail-order busi- 
ness from the producer to the 
consumer is tremendous. The 
cost of putting up a catalogue in 
one of the largest mail-order con- 
cerns is 92 cents. To this must 
be added the cost of keeping its 
oe lists in order, together 
with the cost of transportation of 
the catalogues to the consumers, 
bringing up the cost to probably 
$1.15, $1.20 or $1.25. Many of 
these catalogues are wasted.” 
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If there is anything you want to 
sell and sell quick in 


PORTLAND 


Maine 


use. the EVENING EXPRESS. 
It is the one great Daily of Port- 
land, its territory is Portland and 
thereabouts and carries its great 
volume of advertising because its 
circulation and results giving 
overshadow all others. 


The Evening 
Express 


produces more sales at less cost 
than any other Daily in Portland. 


When you come into New Eng- 
land take Portland, Maine, for 
results. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 
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your Linotype or Intertype, 

means economy in operation, 

less current consumption. 
Ask for Circular 3500P. 


The Holtzer-Cabot Elec. Co. 


Chicago, Ill. and Boston, Mass. 
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Every little 


Secrecy rery 

Is Not = oer in pal 
ther 

Wanted orm or o ; 


the old bugbear 
of trade secrecy comes up to 
haunt the man or the organization 
which is trying to render service 
in a broad way. The dealer is 
afraid to furnish a list of his 
customers lest it fall into the 
hands of a competitor; the manu- 
facturer fears to publish his net 
prices because his rivals might 
find them out; the jobber is un- 
willing to give the manufacturer 
the names of dealers who stock 
his goods, lest the manufacturer 
sell them direct; and so it goes. 
Probably advertising has done 
more than any other one thing to 
rid business of this particular bar 
to progress, but men are still to 
be found who believe-that a busi- 
ness cannot succeed except in a 
semi-twilight of secrecy. 

A very curious instance of it 
has recently come to light in the 
publication of the Rochester Ad 
Club, known as the Bumble Bee. 
A writer therein takes PrinTERS’ 
Ink and its contemporaries to 
task for giving away too many 
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“trade secrets.” He fears that the 
public will discover the tr 
which shrewd advertisers are get. 
ting for popular favor, and wil] 
cease to respond to advertising 
appeals. He compares an adver. 
tising campaign to a fishing ex. 
cursion, and argues that the fish 
are not likely to bite if they are 
carefully warned of the exact 
location of the hook. So he thinks 
we should stop printing so many 
figures and facts, and should con- 
fine ourselves pretty largely to 
generalities which will not divest 
advertising of its atmosphere of 
“mystery.” 

Our critic seems to be. clinging 
to the old notion that advertising 
is a subtle means of getting some- 
body, against his will, to do some- 
thing to his own detriment. The 
fish won’t bite if they can see the 
hook, and the public will not bite 
if it learns how the bait is pre- 
pared! We most heartily resent 
the imputation that advertisers as 
a class are angling for suckers, 
The proposition which must be 
baited with secrecy and _ subter- 
fuge is seldom worth advertising 
at all. 

Indeed we believe that the very 
converse of the proposition is 
true; that the better the public 
understanding of the purposes 
and the methods of advertisers, 
the better its response will be. 
The quickest way to make adver- 
tising unprofitable for the rogues 
and fakers—thereby automatically 
eliminating them from the adver- 
tising field—is through the widest 
possible discussion of advertising 
problems. Secrecy only serves to 
perpetuate the fallacies that the 
advertising appropriation must be 
added to the price of the goods; 
that advertising enables the manu- 
facturer to charge more for in- 
ferior quality; and so on. It is 
not a question of showing people 
how they have been buncoed, buf 
of teaching them how they may 
be influenced to their own profit. 

Of course, Printers’ INK does 
not reach the “general public,” ex- 
cept incidentally through reprints 
from its pages. Even if there 
were any danger (which there is 
not) of telling the consumer too 
much about the methods used to 














win his good will, Printers’ INK 
could hardly be accused of pro- 
moting it. The more than eleven 
thousand regular readers of PRin- 
rers’ INK are interested in adver- 
tising as a tool, not primarily as 
consumers. Does our critic imagine 
that they are any the less re- 
sponsive to advertising because 
they know how to use it them- 
selves? Advertisers in PriNTERS’ 
Inx have not found them so. 

But that is all by way of pa- 
renthesis. The important point 
is this: that the more generally 
it is understood that advertising 
is a legitimate aid to distribution ; 
that it enables the public to buy 
better quality at the same price, 
or the same quality at a lower 


_ price; that it makes possible the 


marketing of many things which 
could not profitably be manufac- 
tured without its aid; the quicker 
advert:sing will come into its own. 
The advertising man who does 
not believe in advertising is an 
anomaly. 

Undiscovered The article en- 


titled “What 
Markets) ealers Will 


Sell My Goods?” in last week’s 
Printers’ INK, points out some 
unusual channels of distribution, 
which needed only to be dis- 
covered to become useful. Also 
there are unsuspected markets, 
which only need to be recognized, 
as is shown by the fact that every 
little while somebody does it. 

The E. I. Du Pont de Nemours 
Powder Company, for example, 
discovered a possible market for 
sporting powder among trapshoot- 
ers. Assiduous cultivation of trap- 
shooting as a sport has resulted in 
materially increasing the number 
of shooting clubs in the country, 
and in stimulating interest until it 
is estimated that there are at least 
400,000 persons who shoot more 
or less regularly. This field is so 
promising and has already proved 
to be so responsive that it would 
seem to be well worth the while 
of other concerns who are inter- 
ested in the sale of guns and 
shells to back up the excellent 
educational work of the Du Pont 
company. 

A number of manufacturers 
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have discovered a market among 
the owners of Ford automobiles. 
Makers of radiators, wheels, spark 
plugs, magnetos, and a long list 
of other parts and accessories, 
have found it worth while to put 
out a special product for Ford 
cars, and to advertise exclusively 
to Ford owners. The Splitdorf 
Electrical Company, for example, 
has been using six-inch double- 
column ads in six New York 
newspapers to advertise a special 
magneto for Ford cars. O. J. 
Rohde, treasurer of the company, 
says: 

“It was almost marvelous to see 
the way the requests for booklets 
came in, and the haste shown by 
the dealers to get the line in be- 
fore they lost any of the business. 
-The campaign seemed to put a 
selling edge on the magazine work 
we are doing, tying the effect of 
it right up with the New York 
dealers. We are more than 
pleased over the results of our 
experiment, and the increase in 
sales which followed.” 

Several of the automobile jour- 
nals have gone so far as to print 
special sections which contain 
only the advertising of goods for 
Ford owners. 

There are plenty of people who 
classify themselves by reason of 
their interests or their possessions, 
so as practically to constitute a 
new market which needs only to 
be discovered. 





More than In a recent let- 
‘6 ter to PRINTERS’ 
Ph ccc Ink, J. B. Mc- 

Cready, manager 
Needed of the Sheboygan 


Cheese Producers’ Federation, tells 
of the efforts being made by the 
Wisconsin State Board of Public 
Affairs. to raise the standard of 
Wisconsin-made cheese so as bet- 
ter to compete with other cheese- 
making States. To this end, the 
State board is endeavoring to 
establish a registered State brand, 
similar to the state brands of 
Denmark and Holland. To all 
manufacturers who will adopt 
this State brand, and make cheese 
which will conform to the stand- 
ards required, the board lends 
moral and legal support. 
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In the case of the Sheboygan 
Cheese Producers’ Federation this 
support took the form of helping 
it organize, and giving’ it such 
publicity as it could without 
spending money. So far as 
Printers’ INK is able to learn 
from State officials, the board 
does not contemplate “paid” ad- 
vertising, believing that the manu- 
facturers can be lined up by moral 
suasion, and by giving co-opera- 
ting cheesemakers its moral and 
legal support. 

Moral and legal support is all 
right as far as it goes, but will it 
go far enough in this particular 
case? Judging from the way 
dealers are opposing the use of 
the State brand, it won't. Quar- 
rels between factions, such as the 
“war” just concluded in which the 
Plymouth Cheese Board, handling 
non-branded cheese, did its level 
best to catch the federation nap- 
ping by manipulating the market, 
call for a bolder handling of the 
situation. 

An inquiry among. the New 
York cheese houses indicates that 
the popularity of Wisconsin 
cheese is growing. 

Evidently it possesses the neces- 
sary advertising merit. If the 
Wisconsin State Board were to 
consult a reliable agency we are 
sure an advertising plan could be 
devised which would, through the 
creation of a better market for 
the State-branded product, soon 
bring the balky manufacturers 
into line. At the same time this 
course would put Wisconsin-made 
cheese on a very secure founda- 
tion. Surely the funds can be 
raised. 

Bold moves and big movements 
tending to uplift industries call 
for more than moral suas‘on and 
half-hearted methods. They call 
for decided and decisive action 
from the outset. It is not always 
wise to wait till all the interests 
are lined up. The Electric Vehicle 
Association of America, as Prin- 
TERS’ INK has pointed out, went 
ahead with its $35,000 campaign 
with only a part of the members 
lined up; but the advertising was 
not under way very long before 
the backward ones hastened to 
get aboard. The same thing is 
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happening now in the campaign 
of the National Gas Improvement 
Association. If the State of Wis. 
consin, profiting from the experi. 
ence .of these other industries 
would lay the issue squarely before 
cheese buyers, the balky manufac. 
turers would soon find themselves 
scrambling to get a share of the 
profits and the good will, 


Killing Off A \oyal friend of 
the Fool Printers’ Inx 


wants to know 
Notions what has become 


of the “fool killer.” He thinks 
the time is most opportune to tum 
him loose among advertising men, 
in order to increase the mortality 
of fool notions to the effect that 
business is in a bad way. And 
only the other day, at a banquet 
of manufacturers, a professional 
calamity howler was “drowned 
out” by the vigorous singing of 
“The Star Spangled Banner.” 
No, brother, the “fool killer” is 
not taking a vacation. He is right 
on the job, with his vigor unim- 


paired. The New York Times de- 
votes .several pages to a sympo- 
sium of the views of business 


men: manufacturers, merchants, 
bankers and_ railroad officials; 
East, West and South. Even the 
slightest hints of discouragement 
are rare indeed, and any fool no- 
tion which depends upon them for 
subsistence is doomed to early 
starvation. It is hard, even for 
prophets of calamity, to get 
around the facts, and there are 
plenty of facts and figures on the 
side of the optimists. The few 
croakers take it out in croaking. 

A recent issue of the New York 
Commercial announced that steel 
wire and steel-wire nails had been 
advanced $1 a-ton, and that the 
second week in July produced more 
inquiries for structural material 
than had ever appeared in a single 
week. 

It is hardly probable that the 
increasing demand for structural 
steel is due to a belief in depres- 
sion, be it psychological or cif- 
cumstantial. Our friend the “fool 
killer” has not only not retired, 
but is busily engaged in cleaning 
house. 
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Prestige 


When a gift is received bearing the mark of the 
best dealer in town, it carries with it prestige and 
the recipient knows it is real (not an imitation.) 


LIFE always carries with it-——prestige. It is 
original, it creates, it is real, it monopolizes its class 
completely because there are no others in its class. 
Its influence and prestige are indelible with its 
readers and stamp the goods advertised in its columns 
as merchandise of quality. 


The best class of readers generally have the 
greatest purchasing power. LIFE is unquestionably 
the most powerful of all class mediums. 


Quantity, quality, unusual reader confidence, plus 
prestige—a value which requires no inducements 
to sell. 


No wonder Life is a necessary magazine for the 


advertiser. 
Gee. Bee. Are. 


Life’s Advertising Manager, 31st Street, W., No. 17, New York. 
B. F. Provandie, Western Mgr., Marquette Bldg., 1537, Chicago. 
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The Department Store 
Problem 


(Continued from page 12) 

Then small consideration is 
often given in department stores 
to the indirect benefits of handling 
and pushing branded goods. One 
department store proprietor, how- 
ever, said to me: 

“I find branded goods the best 
business getters 1 have. 1 always 
display them and emphasize them 
in every way possible. They give 
my store a prestige and a caste 
tnat I can get in no other way. 
It is like surrounding myself with 
a company of brilliant and dis- 
tinguished people. Then the 
standardized price of such goods 
makes it easy to sell them.” 

This merchant started only a 
few years ago with a tiny store, 
and now does a business of $500,- 
000 a year—a small department 
store yet, but showing a remark- 
able development. He has mod- 
eled his organization as closely as 
possible to the best types in de~- 
partment stores. 

All of which hints at arguments 
which, if persistently used, can- 
not help but have some effect. 

Still another benefit to be 
gained from a more _ intimate 
knowledge of department store 
methods is this: Anything that 
helps the store give the public 
real service will ultimately find its 
way into the good graces of de- 
partment store managers. Take 
corsets, for instance. Here you 
see some examples of really fine 
work on the part of manufactur- 
ers of branded goods. In some 
department stores the _ corset 
saleswomen are trained and 
drilled by representatives of the 
manufacturer. Without — such 
trained saleswomen, it would have 
been impossible to introduce some 
of the higher-priced corsets that 
now have large sales. 

Many manufacturers spend 
large sums in dealer work of va- 
rious kinds, but devote their at- 
tention mostly to the smaller re- 
tail stores. In the department 
stores there is a large and highly 
specialized field for this sort of 
thing that has scarcely been 











touched. One can scarcely go inty 
a department store without realjp. 
ing, often ‘with indignation, th 
crudeness of things and the ap. 
parent indifference of the many 
facturer to the people who are 
handling his goods. 

A tour of one large New Yor 
store showed results like these: 

Clerks handling a nationally ad. 
vertised and rather complicated 
door-spring who knew absolutely 
nothing about its principles and 
could give no advice as to its 
various uses. 

Clerks selling a certain: adver. 
tised brand of varnish who could 
give no information as to its use 
for specified purposes. 

Clerks in the refrigerator sec- 
tion who had no knowledge of the 
points of vantage on which a 
manufacturing house was basing 
its advertising. This refrigerator 
was on sale, but the clerks, on 
being questioned, showed them- 
selves to be mere blanks. 

Clerks handling an advertised 
porch hammock who could not 
explain how the frame folded or 
of what the mattress was made. 

Clerks in the grocery depart- 
ment, handling a very largely ad- 
vertised food product put up in 
glass jars, who knew nothing 
whatever about this manufactur- 
ing house. They could not even 
tell, without looking at the label, 
where it was located, nor had they 
any clinching little arguments 
with which to close sales. 

This situation suggests to manu- 
facturers of branded goods the 
necessity of impressing them- 
selves more emphatically on the 
great modern selling agency, the 
department store. What branded 
goods need is to get deeper under 
the skin. 


Ryan, Osborn Company’s Sales 
Manager 


Paul E. Ryan has resigned as ad- 
vertising manager of the National 
Acme Mfg. Company, of Cleveland, to 
become general sales manager of the 
Osborn Mfg. Company (molding ma- 
chines, foundry supplies, etc.), Cleve- 
land, 

L. E. Honeywell, who was_ assistant 
advertising manager under Mr. Ryan, 
is now advertising manager of the 
National Acme Mfg. Company. 
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Jackson, Representative of 
Druggists’ Journals 


Pp. F. Jackson, formerly of “N. A. 
R. D.,” the weekly organ of the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Druggists, 
has become Eastern representative of 
the Therapeutic Gazette and the Bulle- 
tin of Pharmacy. 

Inkerman Bailey, Jr., whom Mr. 
Jackson succeeds, will hereafter be at 
the headquarters of the publications in 
Detroit. 


Nationally Advertised “Pearls” 


The Low-Taussig-Karples Company, 
of Providence, R. I., is advertising in 
trade-papers with the purpose of in- 
ducing retail jewelers to back up a 
national advertising campaign for “La 
Tausca Perles de Ceylon.” 

The list of magazines in which the 
campaign is now running, as it ap- 
peared in a recent ad, is as follows: 
Cosmopolitan, Harper’s Bazar, Chris- 


tian Herald, Everybody’s, Modern Pri- . 


scilla, McClure’s, Primary Plans, Sys- 
tem, The Fra. 


The Griffin, Ga., News and Sun and 
the Westerly, R. I., Sun have become 
associate members of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association. 


Advertising Store-Window 
Lighting 
The United Electric Light & Power 
Company of New York has been doing 


some resultful advertising to stimulate 
the demand for store-window lighting. 


‘The company has been offering 500- 


watt tungsten electric light fixtures to 
its storekeeper customers provided they 
install the necessary wiring for the 
lamps.’ As a result of the campaign to 
date, over 1,300 of these fixtures have 
been installed. 

During the campaign, illustrated cir- 
culars with post cards attached were 
sent to the company’s customers. This 
literature emphasized the value of well- 
lighted stores and said that a_ central 
station representative would call on re- 
quest to install one of the units. The 
illustrations were half-tone reproduc- 
tions of business houses where tungsten 
fixtures are used for lighting. 


Question and Answer Copy 


F. R. Arnold & Co., New York City, 
manufacturers) of Oriental Tooth 
Powder, are running a series of news- 
paper advertisements in Chicago under 
the heading of Lesson No. 1, No. 2, 
etc. Each lesson is a practical talk on 
the nature and care of the teeth. It 
is presented in the form of a question 
and answer. 





MOVIE PICTORIAL 


‘* The National Movie Weekly ’’ 


100,000 circulation 


tising prominence. 








guaranteed; 
tion whose readers are vitally 


interested in its Editorial appeal; a 


magazine that reaches the masses; these and 
other facts have brought Movie Pictorial into adver- 


a publica- 





Rate NOW S0caline. Write for sample copies and data. 
B, E. BUCKMAN, Adv. Mgr. 


CLOUD PUBLISHING CO.,!"ditcage: ti. 


J. W. Wildman, Eastern Adv. Mgr., Brunswick Bldg., New York 
Publishers of the Standard Movie Monthly, ‘‘Photoplay Magazine’’ 
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Some Poor Results Due to Heed. 
lessness and Vanity 


A Chain-Store Man Takes Co-operative Campaigns Apart to Shoy 


Weaknesses 


By H. J. 


Clarke 


Of Robinson & Crawford, Philadelphia 


“Y OU may have noticed that 
we are carrying a series of 
two-column advertisements of our 
product in the Daily ——. The 
copy runs on Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days, and we are confident that 
it will get the attention of the 
consumer. It occurs to us that 
it would be a mighty good plan 
for you to have your advertise- 
ments appear on the same page 
as ours and thus cash in on our 
campaign——” 

The above is a quotation from 
a letter which reached my desk 
this morning; mailed us by a com- 
pany whose product we handle. 

The writer, doubtless, took it 
for granted that the temptation 
to “cash in” would be irresistible; 
that we should respond to his 
brilliant attempt at co-operative 
work out of gratitude alone, even 
though we lacked the intelligence 
to perceive the advantage in his 
suggestion. It is very likely, in- 
deed, that he does not concede us 
this latter quality, for he com- 
mences his letter by stating that 
we may have noticed his adver- 
tisements. The idea that a mere 
dealer or retailer would notice 
them, without this tactful re- 
minder, is naturally absurd. The 
very fact that we are retailers; 
that we have never attained or 
even aspired to that dignified 
omniscience which seems to be 
the “divine right” of manufac- 
turers, is proof positive that our 
methods are archaic and our atti- 
tude apathetic, if not actually 
somnolent. : 

I can imagine the expression of 
pained surprise that will irradiate 
the countenance of this particular 
manufacturer when he discovers 
that we have ignored his sugges- 
tion; his indignation at our ob- “ 





stinacy ; his contemptuous pity for 
our. stupidity. 


APPARENT CHURLISHNESS 
EXPLAINED 


For the satisfaction of other 
manufacturers who may notice 
this article, perhaps it may be 
well for me to offer some ex- 
planation of our apparent churl- 
ishness. 

In the first place, though it is 
true that we are handling this 
manufacturer’s product, we are 
also handling a number of com- 
petitive lines. Our profit on his 
goods is no greater than on the 
others, and as yet- he has not 
succeeded in creating a greater 
demand for them. It follows that 
we are not especially interested 
in pushing one line more than an- 
other. In the second place, our 
copy in the newspaper to which 
he refers covers about twenty 
times the space of his copy, and 
our position varies but little. The 
make-up. man could, and very 
probably would, see to it that his’ 
advertisement appeared on the 
same page as ours, but it is only 
reasonable that the request should 
come from the most interested 
party, the manufacturer himself. 
It seems to me that his idea of 
co-operating with us is to shift 
some of his work upon our shoul- 
ders by requesting us to take upom 
ourselves a duty which rightly be- 
longs to him. In the third place, 
as we cover the local field thor- 
oughly and he but scratches the) 
surface, the opportunity to “cash 
in” is his more than it is ours. 

I have related this little inci- 
dent because it is typical. It illus-) 
trates the short-sightedness and 
selfishness which characterize the) 
average manufacturer’s co-opera-) 
4 
” 
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tive work. Mr. Manufacturer is 
so wrapped up in his own propo- 
sition and so cocksure of the “con- 
sumer demand” he has created 
that he fails utterly to comprehend 
the view-point of his distributors. 
He will graciously scatter a few 
pearls as to ways and means 
whereby the dealer may “cash in,” 
but the idea that it might be up 
to him to “cash in” on the dealers’ 
efforts is too undignified to be 
entertained. 
MANY PLANS TOO COMPLEX 


I believe that the majority of 
manufacturers to-day are deeply 
interested in this matter of co- 
operating with the dealer; that 
many of them are doing this work 
very effectively, and that in most 
cases of failure the head is at 
fault rather than the heart. I 
cannot close my eyes to the fact, 
however, that there are a large 
number of manufacturers whose 
co-operative schemes are ridicu- 
lously complex, elaborate and ex- 
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pensive—and absolutely futile. 
This is not due to imperfections 
in what I might term their “prop- 
aganda,” but to the fact that they 
have overlooked the basic prin- 
ciples of co-operation, viz.: To 
allow the dealer a reasonable mar- 
gin of profit on their goods and 
to create a local demand for them. 
In fact, it would seem that the 
manufacturer who is most lavish 
in offering what he fondly de- 
scribes as “dealer helps,” is the 
most niggardly in the matter of 
dealers’ profits. It may be that 
his costly propagandism acts as 
a kind of conscience salve. This 
may be ethically all right, but it 
is economically all wrong. 

As an advertisement writer, I 
am very fond of examining ar- 
tistic booklets, dainty brochures 
and snappy circulars. It is fas- 
cinating, indeed, to read the com- 
mercial history of some manu- 
facturing organization; to view 
the rude workshop of “1840” and 
contrast it with the mammoth fac- 
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tory buildings, covering hundreds 
of acres, to-day; to learn that 
the office-boy of half a century 
ago is now the president, and 
to have his benign countenance 
gaze at me from the printed page. 
I say I appreciate this as an ad- 
vertisement writer, for it appeals 
to my sense of the beautiful in 


| the mechanical part of my craft, 


Asan advertising manager and 
a business. man, I care not the 
proverbial tinker’s darn for it, if 
the profit my firm makes on the 


| sale of this manufacturer’s prod- 
| ucts is insufficient to make it 
worth our while to push them. 


A CASE OF NEGLECT 


I take the liberty of citing an- 


| other instance of co-operation 


which does not co-operate. Some 


| weeks ago we received a pack- 
| age of cuts from a manufacturer 


of international importance, about 
to place a new commodity on the 
market; a commodity we shall 
handle. Our first advertisements 
of this commodity were to appear 
some three days after we received 


| these cuts. Not a line of descrip- 
| tive matter of any kind reached 
| us until nearly two weeks after 
| we had begun regularly to adver- 


tise the commodity in question; 
so we were forced to get our 


| “dope” from the package wrapper, 


and the average wrapper contains 
about as much printed matter and 
real information as the tales of 
Baron Munchausen. The cuts 
proved to be 133-screen_half- 


| tones, and, as we use the local 
| newspapers almost exclusively, 


worthless to us. We had them 


| proved up and 65-screen_half- 


tones made from them, but the 
results were unsatisfactory, as 


| might naturally have been expect- 


ed. After notifying the manufac- 
turer of our predicament, we rfe- 
ceived word that the matter had 


| been referred to the Blank Agency 


and that new cuts would be for- 
warded immediately. “Immediate- 


| ly” was, unfortunately, not soon 


enough, so we had line cuts made 


| just in time to “make the edition” 


on Monday morning. | |. 
Perhaps my readers will think 


| that all this is “much ado about 
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nothing”; that we are making 
much of what was really a trifling 
mistake. Perhaps the fact that 
all our advertisements are on file 
in this particular manufacturer’s 
office; that we are in frequent 
communication with his advertis- 
ing department, and that we are 
one of his largest and most im- 


‘portant distributors may serve to 


correct this impression. Perhaps 
the further fact that we have in- 
numerable fine-screen half-tones 


‘ and are constantly receiving addi- 


tions to our “junk pile” from man- 
ufacturers who know that we use 
the newspapers exclusively in ex- 
ploiting their wares, will also have 
some weight. 

Sometimes .I am inclined to 
think that a good many manufac- 
turers hold the words “co-opera- 
tion” and “electrotype” to be 
synonymous. Breathe the words 
“dealer co-operation” to them and 
they instantly break forth into 
a veritable song of triumph, an 
epic in which is set forth the 
grand total of electros they have 
distributed among their dealers 
“free, gratis, for nothing.” To 
me there is an element of pathos 
in this. Perhaps it is because I 
have walked so long in grave- 
yards of useless and unused met- 
al, and have contemplated tomb- 
stones built up of specimens of 
the engraver’s art. I have desig- 
nated one corner of my office 
“The Mortuary.” There lie the 
relics of many a manufacturer’s 
co-operative work. 

I do not wish, however, to dis- 
credit the practice of furnishing 
dealers with electros. If carried 
out intelligently, it is a good 
practice, beneficial to both manu- 
facturer and dealer. The trouble 
is that it is not carried out intel- 
ligently, but indiscriminately, re- 
sulting in waste of time and 
money and the accumulation of 
rubbish, all of which are a source 
of annoyance. 


THE KIND OF ELECTRO HE DOESN’T 
WANT 


There is one particular kind of 
electro for which I have no use 
at all, i. ¢., a manufacturer’s ad- 
vertisement mortised to allow the 
insertion of the’ dealer’s name. 
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We sketch window display ideas, 
but not speculatively. 5 
sketches for 10 simoleons. 


Then you select one or two. 
If you don’t like ’em we 
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are mixed with paints on 
the palette of display ex- 
perience. 





You or we get competitive bids. 
direct charge for serv- 
ice, another for printing; 
no graft or commission. 


We set up the display material. 
Yes, also when not made 
by us and photo it in our 
studio. Think tank and 
auto chromatic plates 
used. Dealers use their 
manufacturers’ displays 
when designed and 
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tory buildings, covering hundreds 
of acres, to-day; to learn that 
the office-boy of half a cen 

ago is now the president, and 
to have his benign countenance 
gaze at me from the printed page, 
I say I appreciate this as an ad- 
vertisement writer, for it appeals 
to my sense of the beautiful in 
the mechanical part of my craft, 
As-an advertising manager and 
a business man, I care not the 
proverbial tinker’s darn for it, if 


| the profit my firm makes on the 
| sale of this manufacturer’s prod- 
| ucts is insufficient to make it 
| worth our while to push them. 


A CASE OF NEGLECT 


I take the liberty of citing an- 


| other instance of co-operation 
| which does not co-operate. Some 
| weeks ago we received a pack- 
| age of cuts from a manufacturer 


of international importance, about 


| to place a new commodity on the 


market; a commodity we shall 
handle. Our first advertisements 
of this commodity were to appear 
some three days after we received 


| these cuts. Not a line of descrip- 
| tive matter of any kind reached 
| us until nearly two weeks after 


we had begun regularly to adver- 


| tise the commodity in question; 
| so we were forced to get our 
| “dope” from the package wrapper, 
| and the average wrapper contains 


about as much printed matter and 
real information as the tales ot 
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tones, and, as we use the local 


| newspapers almost exclusively, 


worthless to us. We had them 
proved up and 65-screen_half- 


| tones made from them, but the 


results were unsatisfactory, as 


| might naturally have been expect- 
| ed. After notifying the manufac- 


turer of our predicament, we fe- 


| ceived word that the matter had 


been referred to the Blank Agency 
and that new cuts would be for- 
warded immediately. “Immediate- 


| ly’ was, unfortunately, not soon 


enough, so we had line cuts made 

just in time to “make the edition 

on Monday morning. i 
Perhaps my readers will think 


| that all this is “much ado about 
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nothing”; that we are making 
much of what was really a trifling 
mistake. Perhaps the fact that 
all our advertisements are on file 
in this particular manufacturer's 
office; that we are in frequent 
communication with his advertis- 
ing department, and that we are 
one of his largest and most im- 
‘portant distributors may serve to 
correct this impression. Perhaps 
the further fact that we have in- 
numerable fine-screen half-tones 


‘ and are constantly receiving addi- 


tions to our “junk pile” from man- 
ufacturers who know that we use 
the newspapers exclusively in ex- 
ploiting their wares, will also have 
some weight. 

Sometimes .I am inclined to 
think that a good many manu fac- 
turers hold the words “co-opera- 
tion” and “electrotype” to be 
synonymous. Breathe the words 
“dealer co-operation” to them and 
they instantly break forth into 
a veritable song of triumph, an 
epic in which is set forth the 
grand total of electros they have 
distributed among their dealers 
“free, gratis, for nothing.” To 
me there is an element of pathos 
in this. Perhaps it is because I 
have walked so long in grave- 
yards of useless and unused met- 
al, and have contemplated tomb- 
stones built up of specimens of 
the engraver’s art. I have desig- 
nated one corner of my office 
“The Mortuary.” There lie the 
relics of many a manufacturer’s 
co-operative work. 

I do not wish, however, to dis- 
credit the practice of furnishing 
dealers with electros. If carried 
out intelligently, it is a good 
practice, beneficial to both manu- 
facturer and dealer. The trouble 
is that it is not carried out intel- 
ligently, but indiscriminately, re- 
sulting in waste of time and 
money and the accumulation of 
rubbish, all of which are a source 
of annoyance. 


THE KIND OF ELECTRO HE DOESN’T 
WANT 


There is one particular kind of 
electro for which I have no use 
at all, i. e., a manufacturer’s ad- 
vertisement mortised to allow the 
insertion of the’ dealer’s name. 
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We sketch window display ideas, 
but not specumecvery. 5 
sketches for 10 simoleons. 


Then you select one or two. 
If you don’t like ’em we 
do more gratis. You pay 
as you enter but always 
get a seat. 





— 


We finish O.K.’d display material. 
Brains and _ enthusiasm 
are mixed with paints on 
the palette of display ex- 
perience. 





You or we get competitive bids, 
direct charge for serv- 
ice, another for printing; 
no graft or commission, 


We set up the display material. 
Yes, also when not made 
by us and photo it in our 
studio. Think tank and 
auto chromatic plates 
used. Dealers use their 
manufacturers’ displays 
when designed and 














































































































































































































































































































































Some dealers may believe that ad- 
vertisements of this kind are help- 
ful to them, but in my opinion 
they are either “kidding them- 
selves” or else some manufacturer 
is “kidding” them. I have been 
told that this form of “co-opera- 
tion” is necessary in very small 
towns, where, so my informants 
would have me believe, the dealers 
possess a correspondingly small 
intelligence. I take the view that, 
if a merchant has enough intelli- 
gence successfully to conduct a 
business, however small, he has 
enough gray matter to enable him 
to sit down and write some little 
story of what he has to sell and 
the service he has to offer. It 
may be very crudely written, but 
it will be of far greater value 
to him than the cleverest manu- 
facturer advertisement ever com- 
posed. 

Another common fault that pre- 
vents a manufacturer’s cuts from 
being used by the dealers is that 
most of them are entirely too 
large. Take our own case, for 
instance: Is it likely that we 
could use a cut of, say, Ivory 
Soap, natural size, in an adver- 
tisement of possibly 300 other ar- 
ticles, confined to 15 inches, three 
columns? (I feel it incumbent 
upon me to say that we have never 
received such a cut.) Messrs. 
Procter & Gamble could use it 
to advantage, of course, but im- 
agine a dealer paying a high line- 
age rate for a cut which repre- 
sents but one of the hundreds of 
articles he carries and which 
would only be a disfigurement to 
his advertisement. Yet it is no 
unusual thing for us to receive 
cuts that would fill from $5 to 
$15 worth of space, exclusive of 
reading matter. We give them 
free space in the aforementioned 
“Mortuary.” 


THE “FALSE DIGNITY’ OF THE MAN- 
UFACTURER 


It has been my pleasure to have 
worked for both manufacturer and 
retailer; to have been on the 
firing-line first with the producer 
and later with the distributor, so 
that, if there be any virtue in ex- 
perience, my views should he at 
least impartial, From actual ob- 
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servation I can say that the ay. 
erage manufacturer is overbur. 
dened with false dignity and that 
his vision is circumscribed by the 
towering walls of his factory 
buildings. I can understand and, 
to some extent, sympathize, with 
his insularity and ponderosity, for 
I have been within his gates and 
looked from out, his windows, It 
is like gazing through the wrong 
end of a telescope. Distances are 
magnified and objects proportion- 
ately reduced. Dealers or retail- 
ers bear a close resemblance to 
“small potatoes.” When viewing 
the landscape from such a prom- 
ontory, one is apt to forget that, 
though the potatoes may be small, 
the patch is large and that from 
it is derived the wherewithal to 
keep the factory going. 

The phraseology of my forego- 
ing remarks may create the im- 
pression that I have an animus 
toward manufacturers, personally, 
This is not the case. The faults 
I have laid bare are not individual 
or personal, but faults of organi- 
zation. There are two destructive 
elements which grow apace with 
every organization; the one is 
commonly ‘known as red tape; the 
other as dead wood, and manu- 
facturing organizations are pecul- 
iarly subject to their depredations 
because of their great size and un- 
wieldiness. It is to these two 
elements, and particularly the for- 
mer, that most imperfections in 
co-operative work are attributable. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR DESIRABLE CO- 
OPERATION 


The editor has asked me to in- 
fuse some constructive criticism 
into this diatribe against futile 
and faulty methods of co-opera- 
tion, and this takes me back to 
what I referred to in the early 
art of this writing as “The Ba- 
sic Principles of Co-operation. 
The first is: Fair profit for the 
dealer; make it worth his while 
to push your goods. The second 
is: Stimulate a local demand; 
make it easy for him to push 
them. The former is essential; 
the latter, desirable. It 1s ob- 
viously impossible for me to ad- 
vise as to the best methods of 
creating a local demand, for the 
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ak No section of America offers such an invitation to the aggressive advertiser 
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with It is the prosperous group of Southern States. The diversified farming, live stock 
, for producing, modern method field for you to cultivate. 
and we mean Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, the Carolinas, 
Wee | By Central Soath and the Northern portions of the States adjoining. 
Tong Kentuck leads all States South of the Ohio River in total value of farm * 
; are y property, $200,000,000, also in quality and value of Live Stock 
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the Movies.” That interest 
» has made 


PHQTOPIAY 


‘“‘The Standard Monthly of the Movies’’ 
NOT A TRADE PAPER 
130,000 strong in a year’s time. Do’ you 
know all of these people? We do—and we'll 
help you get acquainted. : 
B. E. BUCKMAN, Adv. Mer. 


Idg. 
CLOUD PUBLISHING CO. "Hartford Ti 
J. W. Wildman, East. Rep tative, Br ick Bldg., New York 
Publishers of the Movie Weekly, “‘Movie Pictorial” 
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problem is specific, not general, 
and I might fill every page of 
Printers’ INK and then not cover 
the matter satisfactorily for any 
one manufacturer. It is a prob- 
lem which every manufacturer 
must study and solve for himself, 
and a complete answer will not 
be found in the circulation sta- 
tistics of any magazine or news- 
paper, because the study is not so 
much of mediums, but of men. 
In other words, the manufacturer 
must “learn to know” the individ- 
uals who distribute his goods and 
his must be a sympathetic under- 
standing of the conditions under 
which they labor. 

That this has not been generally 
accomplished is evidenced by the 
widespread and wider-spreading 
feeling of resentment to-day 
against so-called dealer helps. 
The manufacturer who is too big 
or too busy.to make this research, 
had better stick to the first prin- 
ciple. 

The dealer appreciates interest, 
but he dislikes curiosity. He takes 
stimulation good naturedly, but 
he rebels against coercion. He 
will gladly accept a helping hand, 
but he is insulted by the proffer 
of a crutch. Last, but not least, 
he likes to make a little money on 
your goods. 


An Advertising Combination 
Satt Lake City, Urtan, July 18, 1914. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

_Among the amusing advertising com- 
binations may be listed the following: 


‘ainted on the side wall of a build- 
ing in one of the small Utah towns 
appears: 

“ANDERSON _ BRos., UNDERTAKERS.” 


“Eat Carnation Mush 
3 Kinds 
At All Grocers.” 
Matcotm McALtLIstTer. 


Women’s Club in Los Angeles 


Responding to the recommendation 
of the Toronto convention, which urged 
the women interested in advertising to 
organize their own clubs, about twenty 
women advertising writers and artists 
have formed the first club of its sort in 
the West. The title of the new or- 

mization is the Women’s Advertisin 

lub of Los Angeles. It was organize 
oS Fenchogs held July 24 at the Hotel 
rk, 


INK 


“Velvet Joe’s” Sales Letter 


“Velvet Joe,” the trade atacter 

originated in connection with ee adver. 
tising of the Velvet smoking tobacco, 
has sent to the salesmen handling this 
— na rage letter, pointi . 
the advisability of a salesman’s stick; 
to his last: <j — 
“Dear Boys: 
_ “Once there was a salesman whose 
line was fountain pens. He traveled 
with a neat leather case ‘full of differ. 
ent sizes, oy om and colors of fountain 
pens and he had a most wonderful fine 
of talk. He was a spellbinder. 

“One day he dropped in on Old Man 
Jones, the hardest proposition to sell in 
seven States. Our friend unlimbered 
his sample-case and opened up his ar. 
tillery. He talked and argued and 
demonstrated. It was beautiful! 

“In five minutes Old Man Jones 
had surrendered. Friend Salesman 
grabbed his order blank. 

“*How many dozen can I put you 
down for, Mr. Jones?’ he said. 

***A dozen of this kind, and of that, 
and that, and that,’ said Jones, still 
under the spell. 

“ ‘Fine,’ said the salesman, and pulled 
out a pencil. Yes, sir, an ordinary two- 
for-five pencil. ; 

“ ‘Hold on,’ said Jones. ‘I guess I 
don’t want any of those pens. You 
know ’em better than I do and I see 
you use a pencil.’ 

‘When you' are selling a man Velvet 
tobacco, do you pass him a cigar or 
your Velvet tin? 

“You know, a_ bald-headed man 
doesn’t make much of a hit selling hair. 
tonic. 

“Yours truly, 
“VELVET Jor.” 


Vehicle Association Doubles 
Membership 


Electrical Vehicle Association 
of America, whose $35,000 campai 
was detailed in a recent article im 
PRINTERS’ INK, has just announced an 
increase of 100 per cent in member 

Last October the association started 
a campaign, which was based upon two 
booklets advertised in the magazines. 
At that time tle association had a 
membership of 437 and local organiza 
tions in but two cities. The latest re 
port shows a membership of 850, 
local organizations in a dozen of the 
larger cities. 

It is announced that the future ad 
vertising course of the association will 
be decided at its fifth annual conyen- 
tion to be held in Philadelphia, Octo- 
ber. 19 to 21. 


The 


Baltimore Ad Club’s New 
Officers 


The Advertising Club of Baltimore 
has elected the following officers for 
one year: William Woodward. Cloud, 
president; P. E. Graff, first vice-presi- 
dent; E. Lyell Gunts, second vice-presi- 
dent; Norman M. Parrott, sec 
and treasurer; R. W. Baldwin, o 
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Customs Regulations Affecting 
Advertising 


e following regulations have been 
tenet by the Conadian Department of 
Customs in reference to the prepay- 
ment of duty on advertising matter by 
means of customs duty stamps, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of item 
178a of the Canadian customs tariff: 
Customs duty stamps, for the pay- 
ment of import duties on advertising 
matter, price lists, and catalogues, can 
be obtained in denominations of one, 
two, and five cents each, on applica: 
tion to the Commissioner of Customs, 
Ottawa, Canada, or to the Secretary, 
High Commissioner for Canada, 17 Vic- 


toria Street, London, S. W., England, 
on and after August 1, 1914. 

The duty stamps are to be affixed on 
each package for the amount of duty 
payable on the same. 

he stamps should be affixed toward 
the upper left-hand corner or tne par- 
cel to be exported by mail, as the upper 
right-hand corner is usually reserved 
for postage stamps. 

Packets bearing customs-duty stamps 
on arrival at the frontier port in Can- 
ada shall be transferred to the cus: 
toms, to be checked for proper pay- 
ment of duty and to have the customs: 
duty stamps thereon canceled by mark- 
ing same with the customs dating stamp, 
or other cancellation stamp.—Daily 
Consular and Trade Reports. 


Bulletin 131 


Containing carefully prepared lists of Newspapers for “Classified” 


Advertising is just off the press! 


Has state, sectional, and entire 


country groups. Write for a copy. 


Agencies should ask for our 


special commission proposition. 


Classified Dept. 
THE ARKENBERG-MACHEN CO. 
234-36 Nasby Building, Toledo, Ohio 


Recognized by the A. N. P. A, and Quoin Club 


[84/7 ROGERS BROS. 


“Silver Plate that Wears” 


Spoons, Forks, Knives, etc., of the highest 
grade carry the above trade mark 
at HOT 


» Guaranteed by 
the largest makers 
of silverware. 


Send for Catalogue “P"’ 


& 2 as 
‘ Satie 





HAROLD IVES COMPANY Nc. 


Life Building New 


Metropolita 


York 


kwh 





The 


Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


"THE Schoolmaster is glad to 
see that a number of stores 
throughout the country have 
printed in their newspaper adver- 
tisements the full text of the 
standards of practice adopted by 
the Retail Division of the Asso- 
ciated Ad Clubs at Toronto. F. B. 
Silverwood, of Los Angeles, adds 
the following comments: 

“All the advertising men ask is 
that you, personally, take upon 
you the responsibility of watch- 
ing for deviations from the 
code, and notify the president 
of the local club at 922 Black 
Building.” 

* x * 


A great step in advance was 
taken when manufacturers learned 
to work with the dealer, and to 
get him to work -with them for 
mutual profit. Is the next step 
beyond dealer co-operation to be 
“consumer co-operation?” The 
Schoolmaster sometimes thinks he 
sees evidences of it. For example: 

The Michigan Stove Company 
has recently brought out a new 
combination range which burns 
both coal and gas. It is being in- 
troduced to housewives by means 
of demonstrations in the dealers’ 
stores, during which two batches 
of biscuits are baked in the range 
and served with coffee to invited 
guests. One batch is, of course, 
baked with coal and the other 
with gas, but the important point 
is the fact that the dealer is urged 
to persuade some woman with a 
local reputation as a cook to do 
the baking. 

+ * * 


A good deal of criticism has 
been directed from time to time, 
at the practice of beginning let- 
ters with a salutation. It is a 
waste of time, say the critics, to 
type “Dear Sir” at the head of the 
letter, and besides the person ad- 
dressed is probably a total stranger 
anyway. Now comes The Auto- 
press Company, New York, with a 
suggestion that the saluation 


should be omitted entirely, and 
86 


the address reversed, to read thus: 


N. Y. New York 
12 West 31st St. 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Co, 
Then the letter would begin dj. 
rectly following the name of the 
person to whom it is addressed, 
Furthermore the company would 
cut out the “senseless conclusions, 
‘Yours truly,’ ‘Very truly yours, 
etc.” 
* .  * 


The Schoolmaster passes on 
the suggestion for what it js 
worth. There is no reason why 
anyone who so desires should not 
put it into practice forthwith, 

But for the life of him, the 
Schoolmaster cannot see why it is 
necessary to strip ourselves of all 
the courtesies and conventionali- 
ties in the name of efficiency. Why 
should a business man waste time 
buttoning a stiff linen collar 
around his neck each morning? 
It isn’t a particularly useful article 
of dress, neither is it remarkable 
for beauty. The only reason he 
does it is because he is used to it, 
and so is nearly everybody else, 
Which is quite reason enough, 

* * * 


There is nothing wrong with 
the salutationless letter, any more, 
than with the collarless man. Both 
of them save a little time perhaps, 
but whether it is worth the sav- 
ing is another story. 

The Schoolmaster thinks that 
we quite frequently lose sight of 
the fact that our real business is 
the business of living. Efficiency, 
so-called, is only a means; not an 
end in itself. 

* * 

The Wertheimer-Swarts Shoe 
Company, St. Louis, sends the 
Schoolmaster advance proofs and 
a salesmen’s bulletin describing a 
campaign to secure the good-will 
of the small town dealer. There 
is a flavor of frankness in the copy 
which, if continued through the 
entire campaign, ought to help 
materially in attaining the desired 
results. For example: 
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“For years you have had dinned 


T § into your ears the cry of the one, 
‘Qur shoes are good!’ The cry of 
another, ‘Our shoes are better! 
The cry of the third, ‘Our shoes 

thus: are best!’ Each manufacturer has 

vied with the other in claiming 
superior merchandise. As a mat- 
ter of fact, you intelligent mer- 

: Co, chants realize that we shoe manu- 

in di. facturers must buy our materials 

E the in the open market. That we must 

sed, secure our leather from the same 

‘ould source, and that no one manu- 

ons, facturer has a corner on brains in 

urs,’ the selection of styles, or in the 
making up of any line of merchan- 

dise. 
on “Heretofore all these manufac- 
is turers have interested themselves 
why in setting forth to you their side 


of the proposition, telling you 
what interested them—how large 
they were, how fast they grew, 
what superior merchandise they 


line?’ 


The company announces that it 
will run double-page spreads each 
month for a year, in the shoe sec- 
tion of The Drygoodsman, St. 
Each month the company 
offers $25.00 for an experience 
story on a certain subject named 
The subjects include 
such topics as special sales, ad- 
vertising, stock keeping, turn 
overs, buying, handling com- 
accounting, and so on. 
There is no requirement that the 
articles shall deal directly with the 


Louis. 


in advance. 


plaints, 


shoe business. 
* 


This 


* * 


building up his 
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What service do you offer 

me that I can secure nowhere 

else? How are you helping me to 

grow and become a more success- 

ful merchant than I am to-day?” 
* * 


retailer wasn’t a John 
Wanamaker by any means, but he 
took a firm stand in favor of 
own prestige 























































all were making and offering you. 

ali- But you were not interested in rather than helping along the ad- 
hy this, The eternal question among’ vertising manufacturer. “I want 
me you retail merchants to-day is, to be at liberty to buy any and 
lar ‘What will you manufacturers do all goods that are offered,” said 
! for me?’ ‘Why should I buy your he, “to: take advantage of every 
le - 
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INTERESTED? 


In Getting More Business @ 


—in holding present trade 
—in greater distribution 

—in increasing profits 

—in preventing substitution 
—in lessening adwv’g expense 
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manufacturers, distributors and wholesalers PREMIUM 
TISING has been the most effective and inexpensive 
method of attaining these ends. 


We can plan and install a premium department for you without tying up 
a cent of your capital in premiums. Ask for further particulars. 


The John Newton Porter Company 
The National Premium Clearing House 


Dept. 13A, 253 Broadway, New York 
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Mention ‘‘Printers Ink’’ and we will send 
you samples of 


“Kro-Litho 


Chromatic-Lithography by Offset Process 


Better results than 
process plates. No 
plates to buy—save 
money on your covers 
and get stronger stock 
—true color reproduc- 
tion from paintings, 
drawings, photos or 
direct—can work from 
black copy or colors. 


Now running work 
in colors for sixty of 
America’s largest ad- 
vertisers. 


Let us figure on your 
next color work. 


You get real selling 
quality from 
“Kro-Litho—Real Class 


Write for Samples 


Now 


‘‘Are you married ?”’ 
It’s a pretty girl’s pic- 
ture in colors ready for 
you—Nicer than ‘‘Sep- 
tember Morn’’— more 
elusively interesting— 
Get it for the asking. 


THE KROHMER CO. 
Security . Bidg., Chicago 





turn of the market. I will guar 
antee everything I sell, I don't 
want my trade to get used to call. 
ing for such-and-such a brand o 
to look for a manufacturer's guar. 
antee. I want them to look to me 
—to take my recommendation and 
my guarantee. They know me 
better than they do manufac. 
turers, and they know that I know 
my line of goods.” 
*K * * 


Some of this argument sounds 
plausible from the retailer's point 
of view, but much of it falls to the 
ground for the simple reason that 
in this day of much reading and 
enlightenment, the buyers and 
users of goods—the ultimate con- 
sumers—want to know things, 
have a right to know them and 
will know them, whether the re- 
tailers of their towns like it or 
not. Imagine the buyer of an 
automobile shutting his eyes and 
ears to all the information that 
reliable manufacturers can give 
him and trusting with childlike 
faith solely in the local automo- 
bile agent! This is taking an ex- 
treme case, but the principle ap- 
plies to scores of things. The 
local merchant of good standing 
can no doubt train his customers 
to take his say-so on piece goods, 
etc., to a large degree, but never 
on many specialties. It is short- 
sighted for a dealer to refuse to 
see that the information the manu- 
facturer gives to the consumer di- 
rect not only brings business to 
the dealer but shortens the dealer's 
sales work, As a sporting goods 
dealer says of a well-advertised 
specialty, “When a man comes i 
for that it is nearly always a case 
of just exchanging the article for 
$5—no sales work required; he 
knows what he wants. With the 
Blank Company’s goods it is al- 
ways a case of explanation and of 
salesmanship.” Somebody has to 
do missionary work. If the manu- 
facturer does not, the retailer 
takes upon himself that added job. 


Oregon Agency’s New Accounts 


New accounts handled by the Bots 
ford Aavertining Company, of Port. 
land, Ore., include German-American 
come and the Oregon City Woolen 

ills, 
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_ of newspaper cartoons of home scenes 


Opportunity on the Pennsyl- 
vania Lines 


Philadelphia July 27, 1914. 
i Printers’ Ink: y 
Me cengeter who fills his first job 
checking insertions and filing corre- 
spondence in the addressing depart- 
ment of a corporation, can equal an 
of those records to-day, if he will fol- 
low the same methods; if he will work 
and watch and wait.’ Cie pees 
This extract from your editorial in 
the issue of July 23d, referring to the 
careers of certain advanced railroad 
officials, who began at the bottom and 
worked up, is as true to-day as it ever 
was. The fact that promotion waits on 
intelligent and meritorious work should 
be a great encouragement to the young- 
sters of to-day. 
A glance at the records of the pas- 
senger Officials of the Pennsylvania 
System now in the service is proof 
that merit wins out. The passenger 
trafic manager of the Pennsylvania 
started in as a_ freight clerk and 
switched to a similar grade in the pas- 
senger service. The like officer of the 
Pennsylvania Lines began as a ticket 
seller. One of the general passenger 
agents of the P. R. R. began as an 
office boy; the other as a letter-press 
copy boy. One of the assistant gen- 
eral passenger agents started as a ticket 
clerk; the other as a stenographer. 
None of these men had any influ- 
ence behind them, except what their 
own work developed, and none of 
them are old men. 
N. BarKspALe. 


Use Stockholders to Boost Sales 


W. J. Dawes & Co., New York, 
manufacturers of Mother’s Cleanser, 
Lasting Starch, Rogers Silver Polish 
and a dozen other products for home 
and kitchen work, supply their stock- 
holders and others interested in the 
firm with illustrated postcards contain- 
ing the following message in longhand: 
“T am financially interested in the 
Dawes products listed below, so take 
the liberty of requesting you to ask 
your grocer for them. All of these 
products are good and I know a trial 
will prove this to you. Won’t you 
please mention them to your friends?” 
Of course, stockholders and other 
friends of the company are expected to 
mail the cards to their friends. 





Cartoons to Drive Home Slogan 
The Edelweiss Brewing Company, 
Chicago, has used most every kind of 
advertising in an effort to fix the 
telephone number, “Canal Nine,” in 
the minds of the people. 
The ‘latest scheme is to use a series 


in which someone is reminded to call up 
Canal Nine.” In one of the cartoons 
a parrot is shown saying ‘‘Hello—Canal 
ine.” and the housewife, kneading 
bread, says—“Oh—that reminds me.” 
The Slogans, “A case of good judg- 
ment” and “’Phone before eleven de- 
livered before seven,” appear in all 
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Tr 
Here’s a New “Teaser” 

A clever “teaser” campaign was re- 
cently carried out by the S. Hamilton 
Company, Pittburgh. On is page of 
the newspaper a two-inch letter “‘V” 
seperred, on another page the letter 
“E,” on still another the letter “‘C.” 
On the following page in the same 
space and in the same position at the 
bottom of the ef e was this means: 
“Coming V-E- tiplets Next Week.” 

When the teaser ads had been used 
for a week, a 400-line advertisement 
announced that the “V-E-C Triplets 
had arrived.” The “V” stood for 
“Master Victor Vec,” the “E” for 
“Master Edison Vec,” and the “C’ for 
‘‘Miss Columbia Vec.” The message 
was that these little people had come 
to minister to the musical wants of the 


nepple. i 

he ad read, “They bring good cheer, 
happiness, laughter; they will speak for 
you, sing for you, play for you. They 
will help educate your children; they 
will bring more laughter and sunshine 
into your life than all other triplets 
put together.” : 

The large copy was illustrated with 
a motor truck carrying the three little 
characters described in the advertise- 
ment. The advertiser said that he was 
very well satisfied with the results of 
this copy because it created widespread 
comment and accomplished the publicity 
results for which it was intended. 











Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN .. WEEKLY 
LINCOLN, NEB. 


Prints nothing but original matter, and 
brings an abundance of articles and items 
of special interest to German-Americans, 
which accounts for the immense popular- 
ity of the paper in the German settlements 
everywhere. 

















A FARM paper that the 
farmers of Wisconsin 
farms buy—that is the 
strength in 














Me Agricultural List Is Complete Without 


UP-TO-DATE 
FARMING 


“The Farm Paper With a Mission” 
200,000 copies twice a month 
—Pays Farmers Who Read It— 

So, Pays Advertisers Who Use It 
Samples, Rates, Particulars Cheerfully Given 
UP-TO-DATE FARMING 





copy. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
New York Chicago 
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Classified Advertisements 








Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ INK” cost twenty-five cents an 
agate line for each insertion. Six words to line. No order for one time 
insertion accepted for less than one dollar and twenty-five cents. Cash must 
accompany order. Forms close 10 a.m, Monday preceding date of issue, 














ADVERTISING AGENTS 





LBERT FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N. Y. 

General Advertising Agents. Est blished 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 








ADVERTISING MEDIA 





HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and supplies. 





paciric COAST FARMERS of Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho and California can best be reached thru 
the old reliable NORTHWEST PACIFIC FARMER, of 
Portland, Oregon— Weekly, 45 years. 








BILLPOSTING 





DENCES-R. 
rnes Co. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


THE RIGHT MAN 3% 600.00 


can secure absolute control of Illustrated Montn- 
ly Magazine. Shows good protits for each issue. 
New York territory. Address, Box FF-416, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 





ALESMEN for an old established firm—we 
S’ have an excellent geographical plotter adver. 
tising novelty—the sales of which are limited 
only by concerns that have absolutely reached 
the limit of their sales. Possibilities unlimited 
Address, Box F F-414, care of Printers’ Ink, — 





D'Rect ADVERTI SIN G— The largest 
Direct Advertising concern in the country 
wants a man to work in and around New York 
soliciting business and acting as a general utility 
man. Prefer an active young man who knows 
something about the Direct Advertising game 
and is willing to work while he is learning the 
rest of it. Please give full particulars in first 
letter as to qualifications and expectations, Ad. 
dress, Box HH-452, care ot Printers’ Ink, 











COPY - WRITER 


wanted by large agency. 
Must possess originality 
and be thoroughly ex- 
perienced in copy work, 
the preparation of cata- 
logs, write-ups, etc. 
Agency man preferred. 
Address, Box HH-448, care 


of Printers’ Ink. 














COPY WRITERS 





FALL ADVERTISING NOW PREPARED 
at Summer rates. Strong, virile copy written— 
booklets, follow-up letters, etc. Your work has 
psychological force to it when we prepare it. At 
it fifteen years. AD. WIDDER CU., 151 Broad- 
way, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








HELP WANTED 





ow ESTABLISHED PUBLISHER of 
two successful high-grade class pub- 
lications, covering a field of unlimited 
opportunities, wants Advertising Solic- 
itor of character and ability to take over 
rofitable middle Western: territory. 
is is an rtunity worthy of the 
best man in the business. Box HH-447, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 














MISCELLANEOUS 





ANUFACTURERS looking for high 

grade advertising men and advertis- 
ing men in search of better positions, 
will find in the classified department of 
Printers’ InK a certain means of get- 
ting in touch with “live” prospects 
Advertisements in this department cost 
25c per line, figuring 6 words to a line 
and 14 lines to the inch. No smaller 
copy than five lines, costing $1.25, at 
cepted for a _ one-time insertion. 
PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO, 
12 W. 31st St., New York City. 
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MANUFACTURERS REPRESENTATIVES 





EW YORKER, possessing thorough knowl- 
edge of advertising and sales campaigns, 
etropolitan agency for some article that 


rage popularized. Box HH-457, Printers’ Ink. 








= 


POSITIONS WANTED 





WANTED—-MORE THAN A JOB 
Constructive and seasoned solicitor desires to 
change September Ist. Copy writer; age 35; N.Y. 
territory. Box HH-458, care of Printers’ Ink. 





A Young Man, Story Writer, 
whois seliing most of his work wishes a position 
with an Advertising Agency that can offer him 
afuture. Box HH-446, care of Printers’ Ink. 





INSIDE POSITION with publisher. 28 years 

old, single, temperate, four years sales and 
advertising experience. Write tactful, forceful, 
result-getting sales and collection letters. Buiid 
advertisements that win. Empioyed. Will con- 
sider good proposition August 16th, Address, 
Box Hiss, care of Printers’ Ink. 





- WRITER and ARTIST 


Like Ursus a good **bull’"’ thrower—not as husky 
—but when it is a question of ‘“‘tangaing’’ out 
copy and ideas I never ‘‘hesitate.”’ Shall I spiel 
my tale of ‘past performances?’’ Box HH-450, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 





N ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE — now 

Asst. Adv. Manager of large firm advertising 
internationaiiy—desires new connection. Age 30, 
agency trained. Designs and writes advertis- 
ments, booklets; edits house organ; handles 
printing, photographing, engravings. Reason- 
able salary. Box HH-445, care of Printers’ Ink, 





Position as assistant to advertising man- 
ager or in advertising agency (not soliciting). 
Five years’ experience soliciting and writing 
some copy on newspapers and other mediums. 
G proofreader and corr d ave 
Studied advertising writing. Salary secondary 
to opportunity. Will go anywhere, Address, 
P.O, Box 812, Pasadena, Calif, 








INTERESTED in CANADA? 


Then this young Canadian, experienced in 
agency work, will be of valuable service to you. 
Seeks position as agency copy man or with 
manufacturer who wants a man who knows 
Canada to direct his Canadian advertising. Ad- 
dress, Box HH-455, care of Printers’ Ink. 

A YOUNG Manufacturing Executive with 
., ©xperience in the manufacture of several 
kinds of merchandise desires a position as 
actory manager or superintendent. Can get 
full production, keep promises, prevent confu- 
Sion of orders and secure co-operation. A live 


wire who thorouy hly unaerstands human nature, 
Costs, speeding production, bonuses, and im- 
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proving manufacturing conditions. Moderate 
salary, Address Box EE-398, care Printers Ink. 
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Your Advertising will be truly 


“the Voice of the House” if it is prepared in 
your own office, by ‘your own man.” If you're 
looking for the man, a young man, experienced 
in agency work, who will make your advertise- 
ments, printed matter and house-organ dis- 
tinctively “yours” write Box HH-454, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 















NEW YORK CITY Special or General 

Advertising Agency needing competent In- 
side Man can secure my immediate services. 
Three years’ experience with publishers’ repre- 
sentatives, four years’ experience with Southern 
daily of prominence, as advertising manager and 
assistant business manager. Gilt-edge refer- 
ences from present employers. Anxious to get 
back home. Address “ 11URRY,” Box HH-449, 
care of Piinters’ Ink. 





Looking For An Assistant ? 


One who will give you more time for the big end 
of your business ? I know a young man who has 
a clear, broad conception of the underlying 
principles of advertising who wishes to become 
an assistant to an advertising manager who 
will break him in right. His experience has 
been ideal— salesman — buyer— newspaper re- 
porter—I. C. S. graduate—a student of the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute—and an adver- 
tising free lance. Will accept moderate salary 
where there’s an opportunity. ‘1HE PLUG- 
GER’S FRIEND, Box HH-465l, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


I’d Like to Place 
This Young Man 


He has worked for me and I know that in the 
right place on the right joo he makes good. 
He has had four years with tne newspapers, 
three in factory and warehouse, two in Canadian 
advertising agency. He wants to connect now 
with the job he is to make his own “for keeps.” 
The house that gets him as advertising manager 
or the agency as & service man, will get a good 
one, Especialiy valuable to American concern 
now developing Canadian market. If open to 
consider him, I'll put you into touch with him 
quick. Address, MANAGER, 209 Coronation 
Bidg., Montreal. 











PRINTING 

















(I ENERAL PRINTING, CATALOGUE and 
BOOKLET WORK. — Unusual facilities 
for large orders—monotype and linotype ma- 
chanes—large hand composing room, four- 
color rotary, cylinder, perfecting, job and 
embossing presses, etc. Coin Cards. Original 
ideas, good workmanship,economy, prompt- 
ness. Opportunity to estimate solicited. 


‘THE WINTHROP PREss, 141 E. 25th St., N.Y. 











PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
in the Publishing 


START NOW Business and enjoy 
the boom about to begin. We have several good 
propositions, HARRKIS-DIBBLE COMPANY, 
71 West 28rd St., New York City. 
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Roll of Honor 











ALABAMA 
Birmingham, Leager, uy. Average tor 1913, 
29,002. First 2 months, 1914, 30,245. Hest and 
cleanest advertising medium in Aiaoama. 


ARIZONA 

Phoenix, Gazette, Government statement April 

1, 1914, 6,644, gross, 7,001; June aver. 6,127, 
CONNECTICUT 

New Haven, Avening Register, daily, Aver. tor 
191g (sworn) 19,286 daily, ac. ; Sunday, 15,680, sc. 

Waterbury, Repudlican. Examined by A. A. 
A. regularly. 1913, Daily, 8,666; Sunday, 8,682. 


ILLINOIS 
Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Aver. year ending Dec. 31, 1913, 9,691. 
Peoria, Avening Star. Circulation tor 1913, 
Daily, 21,668; Sunday, 10,876. 


INDIANA 
South Bend, 7ridune. Sworn average June, 
1914, 18,197. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 

Burlington, Haws-Hye. Average 1913, daily, 
0,818; Sunday, 10,618. ‘All paid in advance.” 

Des Moines, Register and Leader - Tribune, 
daily average May '14, 69,234; Sunday, 48,695. 
lowa's Supreme Want Ad Medium. Send for 
town by town and zone circulation booklet. 

Waterloo, Avening Comrier, c6th vear; Av. dy. 
1913, 9,281. Apzil daily aver. 14,763. 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville, Conrser-Fournas. 
daily, 30,669, 
Louisville, 7ke 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1913 net paid 61,828. 


LOUISIANA 
New Orleans, /tem, net daily average for 1913, 


66,664. 
MAINE 
Augusta, Kennevec Fournai, daily average 
1913, 10,657. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 


Average 1913, 


Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1913, daily 
810 

Portiand, Avening Exoress. 
1913, daily 19,687. 


Net average for 
Sunday 7élegram, 18,002, 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore, ews, aaiiy. News Publishing 
Company. Average 1913 — Sunday, 66,888; 
daily, 76,783. For ioe, 1914, 
77,680 daily; 68,466 Sunday. 
the adsoiute correctness of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun‘ 
dred dollars to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston Globe 


Average Gross Circulation 1913: 
177,747 Daily 313,397 Sunday 

Sworn net average circulation March, 
1914: Daily, 199,186; Sunday, 287,410. 

Advertising totals: 1913, 8,334,750 
lines, 1,136,622 lines more than any 
other Boston paper published. 

The above totals include all kinds cf 
ad ertising from that of the big depart- 
ment store to the smallest “want” ad. 


VA 
On 
TEED 


Boston, Avening Transeript (@@). 


tea table pap 


Lynn, Avening /tem 


16.987; 1912, 
Lynn's fami 


Salem, Avening News. 


for 1913, 19,4 
Worcester, 


Boston's 
: k day ad, 
Jaily sworn ay, 1 

18,388; 1913, 16,818. ‘Two ems 
ily paper. Covers feid thoroughiy, 


Actual daily averags 


er. Largest amount ot wee 


98. 
Gaxette, evening. Av. Jan. to Dec. 


‘13, 21,904. I'he “Home” paper. Larg’st ev'gcire 


Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Mich 
farm weekly. 


UA 
ae 
aaa) 


Minneapoli 
monthiv 
1914, 111.714, 


UA 
oN 
TEED 


Mo. Actual 


Actual 


MICHIGAN ® 
‘an's 
Average circulation wa Pet 
MINNESOTA 
he apsouute accuracy of & 
Stock & Home's circulating rom 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ [nk 
Publishing Company, Circuiation 
is practically confined to the far. 
mers of Minnesota, the Dak 
Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern lowa. Use it to reach 
this section most profitably, 
s. Farm, Stock and Home, semi. 
average ior first 7 months, 


Minneapolis, Tribune, W, J, 
Murphy, publisher. Established 
1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily, 
Average net paid circulation for 
1013, daily 7rdoune, 106,68; Sun 
day 7rtbune, 169,168, 


MISSOURI 


St. Louis, Natsonai Farmer and Stock Grower, 


averave for 1913, 126,603 
NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Daily Courier. Daily, Oct. 1st, 1913, 


to Mar. 31, 19 


Buffalo, Courter, morn. 


108,269; dasiy 


14, 11,068. 

NEW YORE 
Ave., 1913, Sunday, 
,61,755 ; Anousrer, evening 47,686. 


Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average, for 


1913, 93,379. 


Schenectady, Gasette, daily. 


A. N. Liecty, 


Actuai Average for 1013, 28,006. Benjamin& 


Kentnor, 225 
Gas Building, 


Fifth Ave., New York; Peoples’ 
Chicago. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte News has absorbed the Chronicle, It 


is the best adv 


ertis'g proposition in this territory, 


Winston-Salem, Daily Sentinel (e) av. June,'14 
6,106. Semi.Weekly Sentinel, av. June, '14, 7,416. 


Cleveland, 
average for 10 


OHIO 
Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
13: Daily, 118,497; Sun., 144,004. 


For June, 1914, 126,846 daily; Sunday, 164,64, 
PENNSYLVANIA 


1914, 


% 


UA 
rw 
aaa’) 


circulation of 


Erie, 7imes, daily. 


Av. cir, 1st 6 mos, 
22,801; 22,887av., June, 1914 A 


larger guaranteed paid circulation than 
all other Erie 


papers combined. E, 
Katz, Special Agt., N. Y 


Philadelphia. The Press (@@)is 
Philadeiphia’s Great Home News 
paper. Besides the Guarantee 
Star, it has the Gold Marks andis 
on the Roll of Honor—the three 
most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn average 
the dailv Press for 191g, 79,908; 


the Sunday Press, 170,667. 


Washington 


. Retorter and Observer, circulates 


average 1913, 13,676 





in the Stateia 


West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1913, 16.186. in its gand year, 
independent. Has Chester Co, 
and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County !s® 
agricultural wealth. 








» 1913, 


inday, 
7,656, 
» for 





vs, 
lor 
i, 


&A a. 









Wilkes- 
av. for 1913, 19,187 


Newport, Dasly 
Covers field. Circ’ 


tion for 1913, 21,62 


" Gir., 1913, 6,680. 


1914, daily 6,546; 
Racine ( Wis.) 
age circu, Jan, Ist 


Barre, 7% 


Pawtucket, Rveniag J 1mes 


Providence, 
ave, net paid for 1913, 19,086 (@@). Sun- 


day , 30,494 (OO). The Evening Bulletin, 
47,502 sworn ave. net paid for 1913. 
Westerly, Daily Sun. S E. Conn. 
Rhode ‘sland Sun to every 7 persons. 


ames-Leader, eve. net, Sworn, 
. “Charter Member A. B.C.” 


York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1913. 
gist, Covers its territory. 


RHODE ISLAND 


N.ws, (evening) 66th year. 
ulation for 1913, 4,718. 
Average circula- 
8—swortk 


Daily Journal. Sworn 


and S, 
Aver. 


s0UTH CAROLINA 


Columbia, State. 
age tor tweive months ending 
Dec. 31, 1912, daily 19,149; 


Actual aver- 


Sunday, 18,6236. Jan., 1914, 
average, daily and Sunday, 
28,914. 
VIRGINIA 
Danville, Zhe Bee (eve.) Average, June, 1914, 
6,044. P 
WASHINGTON 
Tacoma, Ledger. Average year 10913, daily 
and Sunday, 21.681. 
Tacoma, News. Average for year 1913, 
20,610. 
WISCONSIN 
Janesville, Gazette. aily average, June, 


semi-weekiy, 1,338, 
Journal-News. Daily aver- 
to Dic. gist 1913, 6,882. 


SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 


Regina, The Leader. Average, for 1913, 12,862. 
Largest circuiation in Saskatchewan, 








Want-Ad Mediums 








Papers combinec 


wa 


than its nearest 


where charged. 
appears in both 
tions for the one 


TH Baltimore 
than any othe 
fecognized Want 


CONNECTICUT 


NEW Haven Register. 
um of State. Rate lc.a word. Av.':3, 19,236. 


Leading want ad medi- 


MAINE 


Ts Bening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than ail other Portiand 


Ic. a word; 7 times, 4c. 


MINNESOTA 


HE Minneapolis Tribune, 
Daily and Sunday, is the lead- 


ing want ad medium of the great 
Northwest, carrying more paid 


nt ads than any other daily 


newspaper in the ‘Iwin Cities. 
Printed in 1913 111,417 more in- 
dividual Want Advertisements 


competitor. Rates: 1 Cent a 


word, cash with the order; or ro Cents a line, 


All advertising in the daily 
the morning and evening edi- 
charge. 


MARYLAND 

News carries more Want Ads 
t Baltimore daily. It is the 
Ad Medium of Baltimore. 
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SEW YORE 
Ts Buffalo Rvening News is the best classi- 
fied advertising medium in New York State 
outside of N.Y. City. Write for Classified Rates, 
sworn circulation statement, and rate card. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
— Chester, Pa., 7$mes carries from twoto 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 
UTAE 
HE Salt Lake 7rsbune—Get results—Want 
Ad Medium tor Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 


fiold Mark Papers 


ILLINOIS 

Bakers’ Helper (OO), Chicago. Only * Gold 
Mark"’ journal for pakers. Oldest, best known, 

The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actua’ 
average circulation for 1912-13, 17,266. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, American Wool and Cotton Regorter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton ana wooien 
industries of America (@@). 

Boston Bvening 7 ranscrit (@@), established 
1830. ‘Ihe oniy goid mark daity in Boston. 

Worcester L'Opinion Pubdligne (@@). Only 
French daily among 76,000 French population. 

MINNESOTA 

The Minneapolis Journal (@@). Only Gold 
Mark Paper in Minneapolis. The cleanest met- 
ropolitan advertising in America. Carries more 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 

NEW YORE 

Brooklyn Hagle (@@) 1s THE advertising 
medium of Brookiyr. 

Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goous ana Department 
Store trade 

Hardware Dealers’ Magasine(@@). Specimen 
copy mailed on request. 263 Braadway, N.Y 

New York Heraid (@@). Whoever mentions 
America's leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Heraia nrst. 

Scientific Amerscan (@@) has the largest cir- 
Cuiation of any technicai paper in the worid. 

New York 7ribune (@@), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


THE PITTSBURG 
@e) DISPATCH © 


‘The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pros 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circuiation in Greater Pittsburg. 


























RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Journal (OO), only morning paper 
among 600,000 pcople. ‘ihe KR. 1. Bible.” 
TENNESSEE 
‘The Memphis Commercial-A ppeal (@@) is the 
only paper in the state of ‘Tennessee to nave re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. ‘he Commercial 
Appeal passes both guaiity and guantity tests. 
Daily, over 66,000; Sunday, over 87,000; weekly, 
over 96,000. 
WISCONSIN 
The Milwaukee Avening Wisconsin (@@), the 
only Goid Mark daily in Wisconsin. ‘The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 





vertising appropriations are being made. 
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ADVERTISING RATES 


$120 double page 
0 a page 


$30 half page 
$15 quarter page 


Smaller space, 85c per agate line—Minimum, one inch 
PREFERRED POSITIONS 


Pages 7, 9, 11 or 18....... . 75 
Double Center [2 pages]... 150 


SPECIAL—Two Colors: $25 extra for two pages or less. For more 


than two pages, $12.50 per page. 
No less than four pages accepted. 
D ADVERTISING—25c a line flat; 6 words to a line. 


nished compicte by advertiser. 


CLASSIFI. 


Not less than 5 lines on one-time orders. 


exceed 35 lines. 


Inserts: $60 a page when fur- 


No advertisement can 




















PRINTERS’ INK 


Do it the Easy Way) | 


When you want to place a new line of 
goods in Chicago, or materially increase the 
sale of goods already placed, find out what's 
what in Chicago—get complete informa 
tion covering every angle of the Chicago 
trade situation as it affects your goods. 





The Chicago Tribune’s Advertising Pro 
motion Department is able to furnish you 
with information that you didn’t know had 
ever been compiled. It can place before 
you a complete “‘war map”’ showing the 


strategic strongholds in every part of 
Chicago. 


In writing for this information please state 
the name and character of the product you 
wish to exploit. 


In daily city circulation and in volume 

of advertising printed THE TRIBUNE 
nearly equals the other Chicago morn- 
ing papers COMBINED. 


The Chicago Tribune 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 
(Trade Mark Registered) 


Eastern Advertising Office: 1216 Croisic Bldg., 220 Fifth Avenue, New York Giy 
Pacific Coast Advertising Office: 742 Market Street, San Francisco 





